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} TINSLEY s? 
NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


In Picture Boards. 


Visited on the Children. By Tueo Grr. [ust Ready. 
The Mystery of Killard. By Ricnarp Dow.ne. 
The Weird Sisters. By RicHarp Dow ine. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Jennie of 


the Princes,” &c. 


A Matter-of-Fact Girl. By Tueo Girt, Author of “ Visited 
on the Children,” &c. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton, Author 
of “From the Wings,” &c. 








TINSLEY Ss’ 
FIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In cloth gilt. 


Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper 
Pride,” &c. 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine. By Epwarp Martianp. 
Higher Law. By Epwarp Mart.anp. 


By and By. By Epwarp Martianp. 


' Other Volumes are in Preparation, 
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Tinsleys’ Magazine Advertiser. 


OCTOBER, 18865. 








Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper & Vignette, price 1s., 


COUSIN DICK, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of “ A WoMAN’s REVENGE,” “AT THE Cross RoaDs,” “THE LION QUEEN,” 
“ SHADOWS,” etc. 


3 Sh 0 SI 








“ This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of 
readers if its merits are made known. The eharacters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet 
are seldom described in so realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal. 
The book is also neatly bound and legibly printed, and is very convenient in size for reading either at 
home or while travelling by rail.”—Accrington Gazette. 


“A very pretty story.”—Topical Times. 
“ Will fully sustain and increase the reputation she has already made.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


“It is pleasant reading, and entirely free from offence.”—The Chiel. 


“ Contains much that is thoroughly engrossing. The love scenes are decidedly original, and the 
characters are developed with great care and discrimination. Miss Tinsley is rapidly securing popu- 
lar favour, and ‘ Cousin Dick’ will add considerably to her literary laurels.” —England. 


* An excellent love story.”—Society. 


“Miss Lily Tinsley’s novels, besides being interesting, are wholly free from objectionable scenes. 
One can think of numbers of interesting young readers who will be very pleased with Miss Tinsley’s 
little story.” —St. James’s Gezette. 


“In ‘Cousin Dick’ Miss Tinsley has wisely abandoned sensational fiction, and produced a 
genuinely pathetic love story. At the commencement Dick and his little friend Berry resemble 
most of the lovers found in ordinary serial tales, But later on, when Dick has half killed himself 
while saving Berry’s life, there occur some really touching incidents. The patient spirit with which 
the unhappy young man bears his long three years of probation, the gnawing anguish of his hope 
deferred, and his little love’s tender constancy, are portrayed with much feeling. Altogether Miss 
Tinsley’s little book affords very pleasant reading.” — Morning Post. 


“Miss Lily Tinsley is striking out a distinct line for herself—one characterised by boldness as well 
imagination. Besides being a bright and attractive love story, ‘Cousin Dick’ (Tinsley Brothers), 
her latest effort, contains certain thrilling elements that lift the tale out of the ordinary category of 
such slight works. The chief personages stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully worked up, 
and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”—Lloyd’s. 


“Will be appreciated by those to whom love stories are acceptable. It is a thoronghly simple 
little story, containing a pathetic account of the meeting and parting of two cousins, Beryl and Dick. 
The former is a charming little heroine, and although we are inclined to look askance at her way- 
vardness when first we meet her, it is only fair to say that her brave heart redeems all her faults, 


ind leaves Cousin Dick more in love with her at the end than he was at the beginning.” 
—Court Journal. 
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At all Libraries, In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Proper Pride.” 








“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B. M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid anf truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same blasé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 


“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 


of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal. 


* Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself with a sufficiency of romantic 
aud varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.”"—A theneum, 
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OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM: also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. 
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Now ready, in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
OS. 6D. ; paper covers, |S: 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER. DRINKS, 


Upwards of Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 
Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 


“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated ip the present 
work,” — Court Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8,CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


KEARSLEY’S 


WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knéwledged “leading remedy for all Female 
complaints, They contain no drug that can 
possibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
have the approval of the medical profession. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 2181, 1790. 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch’s Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Canc 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr, Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 


MADAM, Zottenham, 20th February, 1884 
I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person fur 
whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights. 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 


} avail. 


Iam, Madam, Yours oblige 
To Mrs. KEARSLEY. A. C. 0 e. 


PLAAAALAALD ALARA 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR'S AGENTS, 
SANGER & SONS, 489, OxForo ST., LONDON. 
Price 2/9 per box; or by post, 34 stamps. 
THE ONLY GENUINE Widow Welch's Pills are 


wrappered in WHITE paper, and bear the name of 


KEARSLEY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


One Vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO 
DAINTY DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“An excellent little manual of cookery.”"—Sunday Times. 
“ Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible form.”— 


City Press. 


“We can heartily rec »mmend this book to the thrifty housewife.”— Court Journal. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee & Manager Mr. Gzorer Conquest, 





EVERY EVENING AT 7.30 


The Entirely New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, 


Entitled : 


DEVIL'S LUCK: 


OR, 


THE MAN SHE LOVED, 


By MISS LILY TINSLEY 


AND 


MR. GEORGE CONQUEST. 


0900000000000 000 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Unending and unexpected complications arise at every turn. The story of the play may 
therefore be called elaborate. . . . Devil's Luck may be characterised as an olla podrida 
of conventional devices so elaborate as to produce a novel and delectable sensational melo- 
drama, full of striking situations, sympathetic appeals, and exciting scenes. . . . The 
play was beautifully staged, and should run to crowded houses for some time to come. Miss 
Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest received a hearty call after the third and last acts.” 

—Morning Advertiser. 


“Tt is a rare, but certainly no unwelcome, sight to see a fair-haired young lady of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers led across the stage in response to enthusiastic and frequent 
cries of ‘Author.’ In fact, so novel was the spectacle, and so chivalrous the audience, that 
there was a decided inclination last night to see as much as possible of Mr. George 
Conquest’s clever little partner in the weighty undertaking of the manufacture of a Surrey 
melodrama. The latest act of the collaboration, and one that is pretty safe to be free from 
unseemly strife and dissension, is that between the veteran dramatist, Mr. Conquest, and 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the daughter of a well-known London publisher. Miss Tinsley, having 
already won fame as a novelist, breaks fresh ground with a drama full to the brim of those 
exciting episodes which continue to be the delight of the audience. Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest responded to a call from the audience after both the third and last 
acts."—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt must suffice to say that Miss Tinsley, to whom the groundwork and greater share in 
the play are probably due, has studied well the methods which ensure success on the 
suburban stage, and has furnished forth five acts in which incidents of an exciting kind are 
abundantly—were it not for the insatiable appetites of suburban audiences for excitement 
we might say superabundantly—supplied. After the third and last acts Miss Lily Tinsley 
and Mr. George Conquest appeared before the curtain in response to a call from the 
audience.” —Daily News, 
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“ Devil's Luck, a new drama by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, very favour- 
ably received by a crowded audience last night, is perhaps a trifle more complicated than 
Surrey dramas usually are. The piece, however, shows decided promise, and is sufliciently 
dramatic in idea to warrant Miss Lily Tinsley being encouraged to make another venture 
in the same direction. The more startling situations were last night received with 
enthusiasm, and Miss Lily Tinsley was called forward with Mr. George Conquest, both at 
the close of the third and of the last acts."—Daily Chronicle. 


“ The scenery is admirable, the ‘ set’ of the forge and cottage, shown in sections occupy- 
ing the whole width of the stage, and the ‘ transformation ’ of the Dairy Farm to the Village 
Church, being as cleverly contrived and effective as anything of the kind witnessed on this 
stage. Devil’s Luck was received with much favour by an overflowing house, and as early 
as the conclusion of the third act a call was made and responded to by the agp ‘ 

—Standard. 


“It would be idle, with the space at our disposal, to attempt to give a synopsis of a very 
involved and intricate plot. The play was received with especial favour by an overflowing 
and demonstrative audience, and on the fall of the curtain Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr, 
(ieorge Conquest received a hearty and spontaneous call before the footlights.”—Bell’s Life, 


“Although a stranger in the fields of dramatic labour, Miss Lily Tinsley is already 
favourably known in the realms of fiction, and it may fairly be conjectured that to this 
lady are due the ground work and general conception of the plot of the drama. i all 
The drama is capitally mounted, and was well received by a crowded audience, the authors, 
Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, being called before the curtain on two occasions 
during the course of the evening.” —TZhe Stage. 


“In ‘ Devil’s Luck,’ Mr. George Conquest gives a really artistic impersonation of a character 
quite out of his usual line.”"—St, James's Gazette. 


“Miss Lily Tinsley’s work is full of promise, for she has dramatic faculty, and a keen 
insight as to incidents such as are interesting to an audience. Both Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest received a call after the third and last acts.”—Zcho. 


“ A typical and successful Surrey drama. The play is capitally mounted, and the authors, 
Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest, received a warm and hearty reception by being 
called before the curtain twice,.”— Globe, 


“* Devil's Luck’ was received with much favour by a loudly appreciative audience.” 
— The Illustrated Sporting & Dramatic. 


“Tt is sensational in a high degree, and abounds in incidents of a harrowing and exciting 
character. Miss Tinsley, who is the daugter of Mr. William Tinsley; the well-known pub- 
lisher, appears to have talent for dramatic writing.” —T7he Graphic. 


“* Devil's Luck ; or, The Man She Loved,’ written by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr. George 
Conquest, was produced, with every appearance of success, at the Surrey Theatre on Monday 
night. There is material in the play for more than one exciting story, and there are so many 
parts of the admirably staged drama which meet with the vociferous approbation of the 
audience, that it is safe to predict for it a considerable measure of sustained favour.” 


.—The Lovical Times, 


“We credit ‘ Devil's Luck ' to Miss Lily Tinsley. Mr. George Conquest is associated with 
the young lady in the writing of the drama, but it seems her collaborateur merely controlled 
the stage action of the piece, which was produced last night, and is pronounced this morning 
4& great success. The matter is mentioned here chiefly because it illustrates a remarkable 
development of early talent. Miss Tinsley is a very young lady. Two years, or three years 
ago she seemed a mere grown child, But she has already written two very readable novels, 
and now she has produced a five act play, not a mere secondhand spoliation of some ° 
foreigner, but an original inspiration out of her own head! It seems to us that a young 
lady who has got her name in the bili in this fashion, at the age of seventeen or so, is sure of 
a brilliant future."—ZJrish Zimes, 
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MISS LILY TINSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at every Library. In 2 Vols. 


A WOMANS REVENGE, 


A NEW NOVEL, 


BY 


LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘¢ AT THE Cross Roaps”” (The Christmas Number of “Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1884), 
“THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “Cousin Dick,” Xc. 





“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.”"— Atheneum, 


“The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.”— Morning Post. 


“ This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been recently published.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“ That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure,” —John Bull. 


“It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 


“ Lovers cf sensational literature will welcome it as a boon.” —Hastings & St. Leonard's 
Advertiser. 


“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature... 
It is well written.”—Glasyow Evening News. 


“Ts an interesting story.” —Referce. 


“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wrought situations will find plenty 
of them here . . . That Miss Tinsley can work out a plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller, and we are impelled to read the story 
. at a sitting. Miss Tinsley unquestionably possesses the essential gifts of a skilful novelist.” 
—Topical Times. 


“The novel possesses many fascinating attractions.”—Zngland. 
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A. MOWELS, 
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CONTENTS. 


I.—Brier Remisiscences or Eeyrr. By J. Sale Lloyd 
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THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Lancet.—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


British Medical Journal.—* A safe stimulant.” 





THE 
YINCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Times.—“ Very wholesome. May be safely used.” 


‘THE 





NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Press.—“ Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Record.—“ The purest of alcoholic stimulants.” 





THE 
NCORE. WHISKY. 


Sanitary Record.—* An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 





THE 
{NCORE WHISKY. 


Practitioner.—*“ A safe stimulant.” 





Sold everywhere. 


BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 8, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 








Richest Custard. WitTHouT Ecas, 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
Choice! Delicious!! A great 
Luxury !! 

In 6d. Boxes, sufficient for 3 
Pints ; 18. Boxes, for 7 Pints. 

To prevent disappointment, each 
packet MUST BEAR THE INVEN- 
TOR’S ADDRESS, 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 
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BRIEF REMINISCENCES OF EGYPT. 
By J, SALE LLOYD. 


AUTHOR OF “SHADOWS OF THE PAST,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


At this time we suffered but little from the climate—the atmos- 
phere was clear and dry; for nine months in the year Egypt is 
refreshed by a strong wind blowing from the north, which cools 
the hot, though regular temperature. The Simoon from the 
desert was not looked for until May, for which we were thankful, 
knowing as we did the discomfort it must bring with it; while 
the Nile’s overflow would not commence until June, and before its 
culmination in September, we hoped our work would be done, and 
the Egyptians recommencing their husbandry in October, under 
happier circumstances, when the soil is ready for the corn, for the 
culture of which Egypt is so well adapted, and produces large 
quantities of grain, cucumbers, cotton, tobacco, the sugar cane, 
indigo, &c., Ke. 

There are few trees in the land—the palm, sycamore, tamarisk, 
and acacia are alone to be seen. 

All the characteristics of the country we had leisure to study in 
our position, for we could not invest Alexandria until some heavy 
artillery should arrive and other necessaries for the successful 
carrying out of a siege; in the meanwhile we were not idle, and 
several redoubts, &c., were erected. 

We were nine miles from Aboukir, which of course caused delay 
in things reaching us. Up to this time Sir Ralph himself had no 
tent, all camp equipage being still on board the ships. 

Great excitement was created among our troops upon learning 

VOL. XXXVII. u 
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that the enemy’s forces from Cairo had assembled in Alexandria, 
and the Arabs, who were bearers of this news, added that 
General Menon was contemplating an attack on the English 
army. As may be supposed all in camp were on the alert for the 
next few days. 

On the 19th of March the expected artillery and ammunition 
arrived. 

Sir Ralph Akercromby was not the man to lose time; he knew 
that a terrible effort must be made, and the sooner the better. 
He did not even tell himself that he should succeed; he was too 
good a general not to appreciate the hazardous position he was in, 
and he certainly did not make the great mistake of under-rating 
his enemies—that he hardly expected success, much as he hoped 
for it, was proved by his own words, which pointed out the mode 
of retreat in the event of failure, even to the re-embarkment of 
the troops if it became absolutely necessary. Orders were given for 
them to be under arms an hour before daybreak every morning, 
and this alone saved us from a surprise on the dawn of March 21st. 

Nothing unusual had been observed in the French camp on the 
day before, although a keen and zealous watch had been kept; 
no bustle, no stir, no commotion; therefore the attack on the 
following day was not expected. It began with a feint on the part 
of the enemy upon the British left, the bulk of their troops being 
brought to bear upon our centre and right—the French trying their 
best to cut off the reserve. A scene of great though suppressed 
excitement ensued. 

My regiment was in front of the old building I have named 
before, the men of the 58th were on our right, and the 28th were 
also near us. 

The French pressed us very hard, having turned aside to attack 
us when they found themselves unable to make way against the 
redoubt. 

The 42nd, who had not moved from their original position, now 
came up, and taking the French in their rear completely routed 
them—not one escaping to return to the rest of their army. 

After many struggles to defeat us with their infantry, which 
proved unsuccessful, the French cavalry dashed forward and 
attacked the 42nd, but the hardy Scots were not to be beaten 
back, and the 28th and my own regiment fell upon them with so 
hot a fire that they retreated nearly as quickly as they had ad- 

vanced, Jeaving the ground strewn with their dead and wounded 
men and horses; and even in their retreat they were so harassed 
by the Guards and other regiments that there was little or no 
order kept; and this somewhat disorganized the infantry also, 
who began to waver—but the French General made a desperate 
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effort to recover the ground which he had lost, and sent forward a 
large body of troops to attack the brigade of Guards, while the 
cavalry were once more collected and a second time charged us, 
attacking in a similar manner as before. 

Our regiments were unable to withstand their onslaught, and 
they passed through our ranks, but never to return, furious as was 
their attempt to force their way back. And so the day was won, 
not only by British pluck, but in consequence of the great 
judgment of our brave leader in the manner of placing his 
troops. 

His last thoughts and last actions proved how dear to him was 
not only the honour and glory of his country, but the safety of 
his men. 

There was nothing left undone that should have been done— 
nothing done that had better have been left alone, and to this last 
day of his command the country undoubtedly owes the satisfactory 
ending of the campaign of 1801. 

Our noble, gallant commander! 

It was the one damper to our otherwise glorious day—Sir Ralph 
Abercromby was badly wounded, yet not one of us deemed that it 
was mortally, seeing his unselfishness, and his cheerful demeanour. 

He would allow no medical attention to his wounds, which he 
protested were slight, desiring that those of his men should be 
dressed first, until he was overcome with faintness, and even then 
he thought of others rather than of himself, desiring that the 
soldier’s blanket which served for his pillow should be returned to 
him safely. If there was a fault in his generalship it was in the 
way Sir Ralph exposed himself to danger, and to this rashness 
the loss of his life may be attributed, going through as he did 
several hand-to-hand encounters with the enemy. 

Finding that his wounds were of a serious nature, the doctors 
advised his being taken on board ship, and he was conveyed to 
H.M.S. “ Foudroyant ”—never in life to land again. 

On the 29th we learnt the melancholy news that our beloved 
leader had gone to his rest the night before, and I can conscien- 
tiously say there was not an officer or man in the camp who did 
not most truly mourn for him. 

After the battle of Alexandria, in the general order which was 
read to the army, the sentiments of his king were thus expressed 
concerning him: 

“The illustrious example of their commander cannot fail to 
have made an indelible impression on the gallant troops at whose 
head, crowned with victory and glory, he terminated his honour- 
able career; and his Majesty trusts that a due contemplation of 
the talents and virtues which he uniformly displayed in the 

U2 
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course of his valuable life, will for ever endear the memory of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby to the British army. 

“ His steady observance of discipline, his ever watchful attention 
to the health and wants of his troops, the persevering and un- 
conquerable spirit which marked his military career; the splen- 
dour of his actions in the field, and the heroism of his death, are 
worthy the imitation of all who desire, like him, a life of honour 
and a death of glory.” 

The mortal remains of Sir Ralph Abercromby K.B. were con- 
veyed to Malta for interment, and the command of the army 
devolved upon General Hutchinson, under whom the campaign 
began afresh. 

Colonel Spencer advanced to Rosetta, and succeeded in taking 
possession of some forts, while General Hutchinson advanced up 
the left bank of the Nile and besieged Cairo ; and the rest of the 
army were before the walls of Alexandria. In the meantime, 
General Baird had arrived at Kosseir, and General Hutchinson 
had written and advised his joining the Turkish army, who, like 
all Asiatics, had come forward again to join the winning side, and 
aided by English officers and a considerable number of our troops 
had gained a victory over the French at Ramanieh. 

But the receipt of a second letter from General Hutchinson ask- 
ing for the assistance of the Indian troops for himself, decided 
General Baird to send forward all his force at Kosseir, and at the 
end of August after a march attended with difficulties they 
reached Rosetta. The discipline and general appearance of the 
native troops was a matter of surprise to every one, and it could 
not be denied that the force was an uncommonly fine one, but 
they had arrived too late to render any actual assistance. They 
did not, however, leave the country at once, but remained near 
Rosetta until the April of the following year, when they received 
orders to return to India, which they did by way of the desert, 
proceeding from Suez to Madras by troop ships, the discipline, 
obedience, and patience of the force being warmly commented on 
by Lord Cavan, who had succeeded General Hutchinson upon his 
returning to England immediately the capitulation had been signed. 

So before the winter of 1801 set in, Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
“Invincible Legions,” as he had called them, were once more in 
France--the land of Egypt had been again restored to the keep- 
ing of the Sultan, and our victorious troops were on their way 
back to wear the laure!s they had won, in their own beloved little 
island; and I had gone through the campaign, not without a 
scratch, but with no wounds which were likely to cause me any 
great inconvenience. Yes! so it was, yet here I am the wreck 
you see me! 
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In the last struggle that we had with the enemy, the ring which 
had been given me by my darling, which I had worn during the 
whole campaign, fell from my finger while I was engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with a French officer. I knew I had lost it, 
but there was no time to search for it then, greatly as I valued it, 
containing as it did a tiny piece of my Ruth’s golden hair, behind the 
shield of diamonds which was all the world knew of. I was obliged 
to rush on with my men, leaving my adversary upon the ground ; 
but I noted the spot, and still had hope to regain it, there being 
a few remains of ruins to guide me to the scene of our encounter. 
When the action was over, and the troops were no longer under 
arms, I set out alone to seek for the ring—I found it in the hand 
of the French officer whom I had wounded, and who, being unable 
to rise from the ground had picked it up as it lay within his reach. 

“JT will gladly restore it for a draught of water,” he said in his 
own language, with perfect politeness, and a wan smile, “I am 
suffering cruelly from thirst.” 

I had no water, but I handed him my flask and he eagerly 
drained it, and then returned me my lost ring. 

“T shall bleed to death if the surgeon does not soon arrive to 
look after me,” he continued quietly. 

* And you have to thank me for it, I fear,” I said in a tone of 
regret. 

“It is not your cut which is killing me,” he replied, “but a 
bullet wound I received while lying here.” 

‘Perhaps I can help you,” I said, “ I have learnt to pass a tour- 
niquet,” and I stooped to examine the wound—it was a round hole 
from which the blood was pouring. I placed a piece of stone which 
lay at hand upon it, and tied it tightly down with his handker- 
chief and mine fastened together—and that was the last 
thing I was conscious of. I had seen a French soldier lying near, 
to all appearance dead, but I had given no heedtohim. It would 
indeed have been better for me had that man’s life been extinct 
—he must have placed the barrel of his musket close against my 
face, or it is more probable that he had taken his aim at the back 
of my head, and that I turned as he fired. 

Heaven only knows what he had loaded it with, but no one 
bullet could have done the mischief which that charge from his 
musket did. It carried away one cheek entirely, blinded the eye, 
and disfigured both chin, nose and brow on one side, the flesh 
being blackened as you now see by the gunpowder. 

The French officer who had been my enemy then became my 
friend, and when the British surgeons came out with the needful 
stretchers, &c., &e., to bring in the wounded, they found me in 
his arms. 
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One of them happened to be the doctor attached to my own 
regiment, and so touched was he by the Frenchman’s kindness 
and attention to me, that he dressed his wounds carefully before 
carrying me off the field. That very day the flag of truce waved 
from the French lines, and the next morning a letter reached me 
from the officer whom I had wounded the day before. Conscious- 
ness had returned to me, and the few manly words there penned, 
made me a friend for life to him who was once myenemy. Many 
times he was carried on a stretcher to see me, suffering greatly 
himself; and in turn I, with my disfigured face hidden in bandages, 
returned his kindly visits, and a great and lasting friendship 
sprang up between us. When the peace was signed, we went our 
different ways—he back to France with his crestfallen compat- 
riots, I with my victorious brother soldiers to dear old England. 
It might have been the want of fresh air in my tiny ship cabin, 
but from whatever cause, my wounds became worse, as we pro- 
ceeded homewards, and very likely my state of mind, and not the 
close cabin, had this to answer for—for I was ever picturing to 
myself the horror of my darling at beholding the face she had so 
dearly loved, thus disfigured. 

It was not that I doubted her truth, but I felt it was impossible 
to keep my dear girl to her engagement. It did not seem right 
that my beautiful darling, heiress as she was to her father’s great 
wealth, should be tied for life to such a wreck of a man as I had 
become, and the nervous excitement and constant worry nearly 
cost me my life. I knew that my Ruth would be one of the first 
to welcome me home—I could picture her waiting amid the eager 
throng all come to greet their dear ones, and her face of disap- 
pointment when she could not see my answering smile from the 
deck. 

What would she think? would she believe me dead? would it 
not be better for her if I really were so? Tasked myself sadly 
again and again ; and before long I had worked myself intoa high 
fever, and when all my more fortunate comrades had landed with 
flying colours, I was left on board alone, tossing restlessly upon 
my pillow in anguish of spirit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maitland had, as I expected they would do, 
brought their daughter down to meet me, but the doctor took 
eare that I should not be aware of the fact, and I was conveyed 
to the hospital, where in spite of care and attention I did 
not improve, and the surgeons there almost gave up hope of 
saving me. 

It so happened, however, that one of my brother officers, who 
knew me well, came to see me, and finding me in such a low state, 
he confided to the chief medical man my love story, and begged 
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him to let Miss Maitland come to me, and after some considera- 
tion he consented. 

She came. My poor Ruth, my brave young love; not once did 
she shrink*from me, ghastly as my bandaged head must have 
looked. 

To one thing I had made up my mind: she should never know 
that to recover her gift I had gone out on that unlucky day alone, 
to meet such a fate. 

Yet to profess to her to have been thus wounded in battle was to 
me equally impossible—so I trusted to chance, if there be such a 
thing, to satisfy her, should she question me about my terrible 
hurt. It was heaven to me to have her once more by my side, 
and that she was still willing to be my wife I felt certain. But I 
knew that whenever I was strong enough, I must offer her her 
freedom, that it was only right I should do so, and this thought 
of mine I saw reflected in the countenances of her parents; and 
how could I blame them, seeing as I did that they could scarcely 
bear themselves to look upon even what was visible of my face, 
and knowing alas! that the worst was hidden. It was not an easy 
thing te put away perfect happiness when so nearly within my 
grasp—but I meant to do it. “ Ruth,” I said to her one day as 
she was reading aloud to me, “ Ruth, will you put that book down ; 


I have something to say to you.” She obeyed, and turned with her 
sweet smile towards me, but it quickly faded. 


” 


“ Howard,” she asked anxiously, “is anything the matter ? 
are you suffering ?—how pale you look !” 

“‘ My yoor little girl, I fear there is not much of my face upon 
which you can look to see its colour,” I replied sadly; “ what 
with these bandages and powder stains.” 

In a moment her soft white hand was slipped into mine, and 
she stooped and kissed it gently—and thus she answered me— 
and her very tenderness cut me to the heart, for was I not going 
to give har her freedom? Were not these hours of joy soon to 
be for mé a thing of the past ? 

I dared not think of it, and went blindly on. 

“ Ruth, Ruth, do not be so kind to me; do not make it harder 
than it is to say good-bye to you.” 

She raised her soft blue eyes full of wonder, but there was no 
fear in them; was it that she did not understand me, or that, 
kind as she was, she felt it was better that we should part ? 

“We need not talk of saying good-bye yet, Howard,” she 
replied soothingly. ‘ Papa says he can spare two weeks more for 
my sake, He is waiting for news from China—business news; 
and whea that arrives he must return to London, and we must 
part for awhile, but it need not be for long, dear.” 
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Then with slightly heightened colour she proceeded : 

“ Many girls might hesitate to speak so plainly, but where true 
love exists, it is better to have no misunderstandings. We were 
to have been married, Howard, about the time your orders came 
for the East, and do you remember how you were always thinking 
of our wedding day ?—yes, I see you do; well, love, how is it that 
you never now name it? Remember that whenever your health 
is sufficiently restored I am ready to become your wife.” 

My kind, generous-hearted darling! Well I knew why she had 
thus spoken, and more than ever it showed me what I was. Even 
she realized how impossible it was for me to ask her to fulfil her 
promise to be my wife—a promise given under such vastly 
.different circumstances. 

“Tt cannot, it shall not be,” I exclaimed passionately; “ Ruth, 
I will not accept this sacrifice from you. My darling, I shall 
never marry now; this was what I wanted to say to you. I must 
give youup! That your parents think it my duty to give you 
your freedom they cannot hide from me; and I have knovn ever 
since we met that it was but to part. It has been a painful 
pleasure, dear, to have you so near and ever to feel that such 
happiness could not last.” 

“And who says it must be so, Howard?” she asked gravely, 
with just the suspicion of a smile lurking about the corners of her 
sweet mouth. 

“ Honour demands it, Ruth; it cannot be right that you, who 
have everything, youth, beauty and wealth, should tie yourself to 
such a wreck of a man as I am. I know you are too generous 
to acknowledge now that Iam repulsive to you; but in the far 
off future, when the parting has been long left behind, you will 
thank me for the little pain I give you now.” 

“ And what of yourself?” she questioned. “ Will the pain be 
a little one to you too ?” 

How could I tell her the truth, that she was the ligat of my 
life ; yet I could not deceive her, so I turned my head away with- 
out reply, and there was silence between us. 

“Very well, Howard,” she said at length; “of course it must 
be as you wish; since you are tired of our engagement, since you 
no longer love me, I will leave you,” and she took her bonnet 
from the table as she spoke, threw her cloak around her, and 
walked towards the door. 

How quickly she had taken me at my word! Was she indeed 
so glad to get away ? 

I stretched out my hands to her for one last good-bye, but 
words would not come to me, it was as though I had suddenly 
been left in the dark. 
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A screen with several folds was across the room to keep out the 
draughts, she passed behind it and I heard the door shut. She 
was gone! My Ruth, my little love! the woman who was to 
have been my wife. What I did in my sorrow I know not, but 
my own voice sounded strange to me as in my desolation I called 
upon my darling’s name; but that desolation did not last long ; 
two tender arms were twined around my neck, a soft cheek was 
pressed to mine, and a penitent voice whispered, “I did not mean 
to make you suffer so much, only to punish you a little, Howard. 
How could you offer me my freedom? Do you not know that the 
day I gave you my love I became your wife in spirit, and there is 
nothing that can part us now, not even death. Am I not your 
Ruth?” 

Then she repeated these touching, beautiful words of her name- 
sake in a low voice, 

“Tntreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee, for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God, my God. 
Where thou diest, I will die; and there will I be buried. The 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death shall part 
thee and me.” 

And as she ended, she clasped both my hands, and I knew that 
none could part us, not even my own will; and I thanked God, 
and gathered her to my breast. 

The two weeks which Mr. Maitland had promised his daughter 
had expired. 

We were to say good-bye now, but only for a time. The day 
for our marriage was once more fixed. My Ruth had made but 
one promise, and that was, that I was never to leave her again, and 
I had agreed to retire from the service, to which I felt I could 
no longer be an ornament. , 

The news her father had expected had arrived, but it was scarcely 
what he had anticipated. 

One day Ruth came to me for her daily hour, looking pale and 
grave, but I only thought she felt the shadow of our appro: aching 
parting, which was close upon us. She sat down by my side with 
scarce a word of greeting, then with her face turned away, she spoke. 

*“* Howard, you once offered me my freedom—now—now—lI will 
take it.” 

I looked at her in blank bewilderment. 

“No, dear, I will not give it you,” I returned, after a pause ; 
“Tt is too late for that now; I cannot part with you.’ 

“T shall only be a burden to you,” she continued, hurriedly. 
“ Howard, my father is ruined, and I am penniless.” 

I drew her to me gently, but firmly. 
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**T am sorry for Mr. and Mrs. Maitland, my Ruth, but as far as 
you are concerned, I am actually glad. It was no pleasure to me 
to know that your father’s wealth would be yours some day— 
quite the reverse. Believe me, dear, that although I am not rich, 
my wife shall never want for anything, nor her parents either, so 
long as I live. Ruth, cannot you trust me?” 

There was no need of words to answer me. She lifted her eyes 
to mine, full of perfect confidence, and nestled in the arms which 
were outstretched to her. So all doubts were ended between us, 
and not many weeks afterwards I took my darling to her own 
home my wife. 

Yes, the same home which will be yours, Vincent, when you 
perhaps read this, some winter’s evening, around the blazing fire 
to your children—the home which I received from my father, and 
he from his. Yes, old Normansby Manor has been in the family 
of the Sidmouths for-many long years, and little has been altered 
there, as became a conservative stock; and I hope the day may be 
far off before any but a Sidmouth shall reside under its time- 
honoured roof. 

That you will never part with the ancient acres I feel sure, and 
should you hereafter marry and be blessed witha son, I am equally 
certain you wiil instil into his mind a love for the old place, and 
a respect for the wishes of his grandfather. 

You who know how happy have been the years I have spent 
here with your beloved mother, will appreciate my tenderness 
for the spot, and will be tender too. There is not a tree or 
flower within these boundary walls, which does not speak to us of 
some innocent joy, some kindly thought. May they all have the 
same meanings for you, my dear son. 

I received my majority for my service in Egypt, and of course 
my medal; but it was many years before your mother knew the 
history of my wounds, and then she learnt it accidentally. 

My old friend and former enemy of that day of bloodshed—the 
French officer, whom you now know and value for yourself, 
Vincent—came to England, and remembering our mutual promise 
that if either of us should be in the other one’s country, we should 
find each other out, he had applied at the War Office, and learnt 
my address from one who knew me there. How it was that we 
had not corresponded I can hardly tell. I suppose my great 
domestic happiness had shut out the need of friendship; but 
nevertheless he was very welcome at Normansby, and after his 
first visit, he very often found his way there, as you must remember; 
but it so happened that your mother only was at home to welcome 
him upon that occasion, and before I arrived she had learnt how 
dearly I had won back the ring she had given me. 
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All that evening she was very pale and still, and when at length 
we found ourselves alone, she came and clasped my hands with 
the same loving gesture which I knew so well, and which always 
told me how much in earnest she was; then she raised her hand 
gently, touching my scarred face, and said in a low voice of 
intense emotion: “So it was for my sake, and not for your 
country’s, after all, Howard. Why, why did you not tellme? I 
never minded your scars, dear, believe me, but now I shall love 
each one,” and she kissed them as she spoke. 

Great and peaceful joys have filled my life. A few sorrows 
have passed over me, but thank God, not many. A white stone 
in the pretty rustic churchyard, scarcely out of gun shot of our 
home, reminds me, if I could forget it, that we once had a little 
daughter whom we fondly loved, but whose heavenly Father saw 
was too tender a flower to bear the storms of life, so He just took 
her to himself, that she might not know sorrow, and He is keeping 
her there to greet us by-and-bye. The loss of my parents, too, 
threw a shadow over my early life, for I loved them dearly, and 
thoughts of them have ever been entwined with sweetness, for 
they were good and true. 

Now as I sit in my own arm-chair in winter, and look beyond 
the dancing fire-fiames, or lie upon the mossy lawn in summer, 
under the shade of the scented lime trees, and watch the fleecy 
white clouds pass over the blue ether and sail unheeded into the 
great unknown, my past life comes back to me; and once more 
I seem to live over again those days of service in the East. 

It is all over now, and the battered old hulk has been many 
years at anchor; but I shall never forget the expedition of 1801, 
nor my brave comrades in arms; each man, alive or dead, was to 
me asa brother. Yes! with the birds singing overhead, and the 
rustle of the swaying boughs speaking to me of peace, and the 
babble of the brooklet at my feet, sti// as I listen, again I hear 
the murmur of those hundreds of oars, the hiss of the enemy’s 
bullets, the whir of the grapeshot, responded to only by the 
dauntless cheers of my fellow countrymen, as they sat calmly and 
quietly in the boats, biding their time; while fifteen cannons 
poured forth fire and smoke, and the murderous shot, and two 
thousand muskets were dealing out death before them. 

Yes! and I can feel again the intense suppressed excitement 
that shows so calm an exterior; and in thought again I grasp 
my sword and clench my teeth, as one face and another of 
- comrades pales in death while I am helpless to assist 
them. 

It was more satisfactory work when we were charging up the 
precipitous sand hills, driving the enemy before us. 
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All old soldiers love to fight their battles o'er and o’er, so do not 
think your father is a greater egotist than the rest. 

If ever there should again be war in Egypt, you may look up 
this old yarn of mine, and I feel sure you will see that the old 
campaign must and will be enacted over again; and may the 
pluck and skill then shown both by the men and officers, give the 
soldiers of the future heart to do their duty as well as those who 
went before them. 

It may be, my son, that your present desire to enter the army 
may wear out ; but should it not do so, remember that your father 
approves your choice of a profession, although your dear mother is 
silent. No life seems to me to be a happier one, and had I to 
begin the world again, I would once more enrol myself under the 
standard of the king, as I did before—I have never regretted it. 

And, Vincent, my boy, bear in mind that there is yet another 
service in which I would have you enlist. “ Fight the good fight 
of faith—be a faithful soldier and servant to your God and 
your king.” 


“Those were my dear father’s last words to me,” said General 
Sidmouth after a slight pause—“ he wrote no more. His presenti- 
ment that his death was near proved but too true. We found 
him shortly after with his head resting upon his arm, still and 
pale, and did not at first realize that he had indeed passed over 
death’s borderland. 

“ My dear father! even I, hardly knew what he had been to me 
until he was gone; nor how dearly he was beloved by his neigh- 
bours, both rich and poor. 

** He was one of those men who did not let his left hand know 
what his right hand gave away ; but there were plenty to bear testi- 
mony to his goodness, when he was no longer there to help them. 

*T heard our clergyman say of him, that he was a ‘true man 
and a Christian gentleman ;’ and his words expressed the truth.” 

“And your poor mother ?” asked Mrs. Charles, “ how did she 
bear it ?” 

“She did not bear it, Mary,” returned the General sadly; “I 
lost her too—she had told him that death could not part them. 
Her heart had never been a strong one, and could not stand the 
shock. 

“She had gone out that day to visit a sick child, and carry her 
some comforts; and when she returned from her mission of 
mercy, the servants met her, and told her the sad and solemn news. 

“It almost seemed as though she had expected it, for she evinced 
no surprise, but only just put them gently aside and with her 
quiet, pale face went up the stairs. She did not ask where they 
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had laid him, she appeared to know, and walked with a weak and 
faltering step to his room. 

“ The doctor z1ad been sent for and we were both standing by the 
bedside when my mother entered ; I started forward to meet her, 
but he held me back. 

“ She did not see him, nor did she see me; her eyes were fixed 
upon my father, and I shall never forget their expression—it 
would be utterly impossible to attempt to describe the great love 
which shone from her Madonna-like face. We heard her whisper 
one word—‘ Howard!’ we saw her throw herself upon his breast 
and clasp the hands which lay there so still, and that was all. 

“And the thought came to me that here indeed was one of 
those angels which the Bible tells us men do sometimes take in 
unawares.” 

Mrs. Sidmouth asked no questions, for the circumstances of the 
death of her husband’s parents were familiar to her; but she 
came to his side, and laid her hand upon his arm in sympathy. 

The children sat wide-eyed upon the rug, awed by the sad and 
pathetic tale which they had just heard, and Mabel leant her 
elbow upon the table, shading eyes that were filled with tears, 
with her shapely hand. Gentle Mary, the young wife and mother, 
let hers flow freely. 

“ And was she really dead ?” she asked under her breath. 

“Yes! in life they had indeed been united, in death they were 
not parted. 

“ No one, looking upon them could believe in death’s reality, as 
they lay side by side among the flowers they loved, brought by 
the hands of those to whom they were so dear. My father was 
in full uniform, for I had often heard him say that he should wish 
to go to his long rest in his “old red rag;” and at her own 
special desire, expressed some time before, my dear mother wore 
her wedding 4ress. 

“ He was not, of course, buried with military honours, for he was 
no longer in the service, but no civilian hands were allowed to 
carry him: the bearers were all non-commissioned officers of his 
old regiment, and they bore the wife he had loved as well. 

“‘ Side by side, slowly the soldiers marched, with the coffins of my 
parents abreast. Upon my father’s lay his sword, and a Union 
Jack was his pall. On hers were the floral offerings of those who 
had loved the dead in life. As chief mourner I walked behind 
them, and then came my parents’ friends. 

“How many there were! my father’s old schoolfellows, his 
brother officers, his neighbours in civilian life, all grave and quiet, 
and the poor who loved him, weeping as they went, who yet did 
not love him better than the rest, but could command their feel- 
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ings less; and I must not forget his French friend, who coming to 
visit him in life, had found him gone to solve the great mystery, 
and stayed with me in my sore need and trouble. 

“ My mother’s bridesmaids, now all married women, came to pay 
their last tribute of affection, and one brought a.young daughter 
with her. 

“When the solemn service was over, this maiden of some fifteen 
years came forward, and dropped some rare flowers into the grave ; 
she was draped in white entirely, and the young face was very 
sweet and touching. Even in my grief I was drawn to her, and 
Mabel, that fair girl is now your mother. There is little more to 
tell, except that I placed myself under the advice of an old mili- 
tary friend of my father’s and very soon a commission was obtained 
for me, and ere long my dear old home was shut up, and I had 
started off on my roving soldier’s life. 

“1 was fortunate enough to serve under Sir Robert Sale in the 
old Afghan war, and since then at the time of the Mutiny. Now 
stirring life is a thing of the past with me; and like my dear old 
father I indulge in dreaming over the days which are gone; and 
I am more than content with my lot. 

“My son has taken my place, and is fighting his country’s 
battles, the old walls ring with his children’s laughter, and my 
dear wife is by my side in health, God bless her! and though He 
has seen fit to take some of my dear ones to Himself, I have my 
first-born and my last-born still left, for which I thank Him. 
And now I think my tale is ended, and it is getting late.” 

And he folded the MS. carefully and placed it in his pocket, 
and sat looking with a grave face into the fire, pondering over 
the dead past. 

“Oh, papa!” said Mabel, breaking in upon his reverie; ‘ were 
you and mamma married so very young ?” 

“No, child; young people fifty years ago were not so impatient 
as they are now; they could afford to wait and make quite sure 
they knew their own minds, which young folks now are not con- 
tent to do,” he replied with a faint smile. 

“Oh! papa, it is Frangois who is impatient, not I,” answered 
the girl blushing. 

“1 did not mention you, Mabel, mais qui s’excuse, s’accuse, as 
your lover would say.” 

“Papa! that French officer must have been a brave and noble 
fellow; who was he?” 

*‘ He was your Frangois’ grandsire, the Count de Courville, and 
well 1 remember the grand old man. So Mabel, you have to thank 
the Egyptian campaign for your sweetheart. It is strange how 
events go wheel within wheel, and make or mar our lives.” 
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A SKETCH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ETHELWOLD,” “ JOHNNIE'S DIARY,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ MurDER! murder! murder!” 

Three times the cry rang through the silent streets, curdling 
the blood of all who heard it, making men and women leap from 
their beds, throw up the windows, and look anxiously out. A 
crowd soon collected in the street, all faces being turned upward, 
looking at a little white figure leaning from one of the windows. 
Suddenly the white figure vanished, the window was shut sharply 
down, the light, which before had been gleaming brightly, extin- 
guished, and the cry of “ murder” silenced. 

Repeated knocking brought no one to the door, so the anxious 
constables burst it open, and made their way quickly towards the 
chamber from which the cry had proceeded. The door was locked, 
but yielded to pressure; they entered the room, struck a light, 
and found it—empty. e 

Empty—a few moments past there had been two, perhaps 
three persons there, now there was no one. 

They looked around, everything was in order; the chamber, 
half bed, and half sitting room, was scrupulously neat; a decanter 
of wine, and three glasses stood on a small table, also a cake from 
which one slice had been cut ; a dog lay asleep on the hearth-rug, 
a bright fire burnt in the grate. 

What did it mean? Who had cried murder? and where were 
the late occupants of the room ? 

The constables looked at one another baffled; horrible ideas of 
things supernatural passed through their brains. Constable 
Jones glanced at Constable Butcher, Constable Butcher passed 
the look on to Constable Smith, then with one accord they took 
off their hats, and scratched their heads. 

“A queer go this,” said Constable Jones. 

“A very queer go,” said Constable Butcher. 
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Constable Smith was taking a look round the room; he ap- 
proached the dog, gave it a kick, it rolled over but did not growl. 
He stooped down, looked at it a moment, then rose hurriedly, 
picking up a piece of cake. 

“ Look here!” he said. 

The others turned and came towards him. 

“ What’s up?” 

Constable Smith pointed to the dog. 

* Look at that dog—dead ; look at this cake—poisoned. Don’t 
waste any more time; there’s been foul play.” 

The house was searched, but no one found; the back doors were 
all locked, but the key of one was missing, a woman’s handkerchief 
lay upon the stairs, and the side paint was newly scratched ; other- 
wise there was no sign of disturbance. The ground outside was 
hard with frost, there was no snow, there were no footprints, here 
and there a stone was uprooted from its gravelly bed, as though 
something had been dragged against it, and that was all. Had 
some one been murdered? No one could tell, there was nothing 
to be seen but a dead dog, and an empty room. 

Who had occupied the house ? was the first thing to be ascer- 
tained. 

Some of the neighbours volunteered the information. It had 
been occupied by an old man and a young girl, some said his 
daughter; it was believed he treated her cruelly, she was very 
beautiful, no one knew much about them, they made no friends. 

No more information could be gained, the only clue the con- 
stables had was a fine white cambric handkerchief marked “ Daise,” 
and a small bottle containing poison. The matter was placed in 
the hands of the detective force,a large reward offered by the 
Crown for the missing man and girl, and there for a time the 


matter ended. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the night in question a carriage drove up to a house in the 
suburbs of London, and a man alighted, bearing in his arms a 
slight girlish figure clad in white. He went hastily towards the 
house, the door was opened before he could knock, and he entered. 

A woman came towards him, a woman with a dark beautiful 


face. 
“‘ You have brought her,” she said, “ you persuaded him, then.” 


The man looked down lovingly on the face of the girl he held 
in his arms, and clasped her a little closer. One look at his face 
told you that he and the dark woman were brother, and sister, that 
Southern blood flowed in their veins; one look at his dark eyes 
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bent upon the girl he held, told you that he loved her as only a 
Southerner can love. 

“TI have brought her, yes,” he answered, “ but that is not all; I 
have brought him also.” 

*“ You have brought him?” 

There was surprise in her tone. She moved towards the door; 
her brother laid his hand upon her arm and detained ber. 

“Do not go. I have brought him, but—dead.” 

The girl gave a little start, but none of the rich colour left her 
cheeks ; she did not appear in any way surprised. 

He opened a door, entered a beautiful room, placed the uncon- 
scious girl on a sofa, and turned to his sister. 

“Stay with her, Luna; I will come to you soon. Do not try to 
arouse her ; if possible give her something to make her sleep.” 

He left the room, going out to the carriage, then he and the 
man-servant brought something in, and took it to another room. 

It was only a body, a senseless bit of clay; an hour past it had 
been a living man. 

They laid it on the floor. Then the master turned to the 
servant. 

“You see that, Pedro?” he said, “it is a dead beast; I killed 
it. She was beaten to-day, and her dog poisoned, he struck her 
in my presence, and I love her. I did not think—I stabbed him; 
it was but a scratch, but the dagger was poisoned. I brought him 
here as you know. By the law of this land I should die if dis- 
covered. There will be a reward offered, perhaps a large one; you 
can claim it if you will.” 

He drew himself up to his full height and looked at his servant. 
The man flung himself on his knees at his master’s feet. 

** My master, I would have done the same,” he said ; “ I honour 
vou for it. Never think that Pedro will betray; remember how he 
loves you.” 

The servant was dark as the master, somewhat older, almost as 
handsome. He looked up with passionate love in his dark eyes ; 
the young man stooped, and pressed his lips to the upturned face. 

“Thank you, Pedro,” he said, “tell the other servants what 
you think best ; I trust you.” 

The face of Pedro flushed crimson with pleasure; he bent his 
head still lower and kissed his master’s feet, then he rose, and 
they turned together towards the motionless figure. The young 
man spoke again, pointing towards the body: 

* Loosen all his clothes, lay him flat upon his back, force some 
brandy between his lips, and leave the bottle on the table. I must 
speak with your mistress.” 

He crossed the hall, entering the room occupied by the fainting 

VOL. XXXVII, x 
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girl and his sister; the one still lay motionless upon the sofa, the 
other knelt by her side; there was a strange faint odour in the 
room. 

The kneeling girl turned. 

“She will not awake now for hours,” she said, “not until you 
please ; I have given her chloroform.” 

* You have been careful ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“°Tis well, now listen. The man in the other room is dead, 
never mind how he died, let us say ’twas heart disease. We must 
get acertificate of death, and bury him asa relative; it must 
never be known that he is the miser from Grafton Street. If we 
cannot get a doctor’s certificate, there will be an inquest, perhaps 
a post-mortem ; that would be awkward. Can you suggest any- 
thing ?” 

The face of the girl grew first red, then white, and her eyes fell. 

* Doctor Cameron,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

* Just so; Doctor Cameron. Ialso thought of him. You love 
him, Luna; is it not so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I have refused my consent to your marriage simply 
because he is an Englishman, and I would have had you wed a 
Spaniard ; well, let him give me a certificate of the death of 
Philip Valesquex from heart disease, and I remove my objection. 
I shall go for him now. Keep this door locked; he must not see 
Daise. You have never mentioned her to him ?” 

“ Never.” 

He turned towards the door, then came hurriedly back, took 
the unconscious girl whom he called Daise into his arms, and 
kissed her passionately. 

“My love, my love, my love,” he said, “ you must believe it 
was a bad dream, and all your future life shall be a bright one,” 
then he laid her down, felt her heart, and looked anxiously at his 
sister. 

“You are sure it is all right ?” he said. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“She seems so still. Little Daise, little Daise, do you know 
how I love you ?” 

Again and again he kissed the beautiful pale face, and the 
closed eyes, then he rose, left the room, and was soon striding 
down the quiet street. 

After awhile he entered the gates of a large house, where a 
coloured lamp proclaimed the owner Robert Cameron, M.D. 

He rung the night-bell, which was almost immediately answered 
by a sleepy-looking servant. 
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“Tell your master he is wanted immediately at Clinton 
House.” 

The man retired; in less than five minutes the Doctor 
appeared. A tall, handsome, broadly-built fair man, he looked 
dreadfully pale, and the fingers which tried to button his coat 
trembled. 

“Your sister,” he gasped. 

“Quite well.” 

“Thank God! I thought she was ill; look at me, I am scarcely 
dressed now, I so feared it was Luna. If it had been—oh, thank 
Heaven it was not; but tell me who is ill ?” 

They were walking together down the deserted street, the 
Doctor still looked pale, but the fear had left his face. 

“T am afraid it is more than illness,” the Spaniard replied, “ I 
fear it is death. An uncle whom we had never seen, or known of, 
came unexpectedly to see us to-day from—he made a pause 
purposely—from—I forget where, some place in the north, I 
think; he seemed well enough, but during supper time (we were 
rather late) he suddenly fell back in his chair, and we cannot 
bring him to, so I left him with Pedro, and came for you.” 

They reached the house, pushed the door, and entered. 

Pedro admitted them to the room in which the body lay, then 
turned to his master. 

“ He has not moved,” he said, “I have done what I could, but 
it has been of no use.” 

Doctor Cameron knelt down, and looked at the dead man, but 
rose almost immediately. 

“IT can do nothing,” he said, “ the man is dead, clearly a case 
of heart disease; 1 am sorry for vou. I fear it will involve an 
inquest.” 

“Could you not give a certificate ? ” 

“ No, I could not.” 

‘You say it is clearly a case of heart disease ? ” 

“Yes, but I have not attended this man; I know nothing of 
his constitution. The inquest may be avoided though if you know 
of any doctor who did attend him.” 

“I do not, I have forgotten even the name of the place from 
which he came; he told me he was quite alone in the world, but 
never had an ache or pain,” so, with a shrug of his shoulders, “ I 
don’t see how anyone but you can prevent this inquest. For my- 
self I do not care, but it will annoy Luna.” 

At the mention of Luna the Doctor’s face flushed. 

**T would do any thing to save her annoyance,” he said. 

The Spaniard came nearer to him. 

“Would you give the certificate to save her annoyance ?” 

x2 
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*T could not.” 

The Spaniard paused again, then played his trump card. 

“ Would you give the certificate if by so doing you could win 
her for your wife ?” 

“To win her for my wife!” the Doctor repeated the words, as 
though they were very sweet, then looked again at the dead man. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “ I would do that to win her for my 
wife: I would do anything to call her mine.” 

The Spaniard smiled. 

“That is settled then. To-morrow you may call and ask Luna’s 
love with my consent, and you will remember the certificate of 
attendance and death, or whatever it is, I do not know. Stay, I 
must give you the dead man’s name.” 

He took out a pencil and paper from his pocket, and wrote 
upon it— 

Philip Valesquex, aged sixty-five. 

Then he handed it to the Doctor. 

* Clearly a case of heart disease, I think you said.” 

“ Yes, clearly a case of heart disease.” 

** Good-night, Doctor Cameron.” 

“ Good-night, Don Valesquex.” 


CuaPrer III. 


“‘ Axp so I have been ill, and you have taken care of me?” 

The speaker is the girl Daise, she is lying in an easy chair 
pushed up to an open window, the scent of the spring flowers is 
wafted towards her by a baby breeze, and she can see the prim- 
roses and violets peeping up here and there from out the earth. 

“Yes, darling,” answers a man kneeling at her side, the man 
whom we last saw asking for a certificate of death ; “ yes, darling, 
you have been ill for months. Once we feared we should lose you,” 
and smiling, “ you have had such strange ideas, pet. Shall I tell 
you one ?” 

A shade crosses her face, and her eyes grow frightened; she 
stretches out one little white hand, and slips it into that of the 
kneeling man. 

“ T know,” she answers, “ I dreamed it, and it was dreadful. I 
thought you came to see us, father and me, and he, father, was 
angry with me and struck me; then, Rodie, I thought you 
jumped up and took a glittering thing from somewhere, and hit 
him with it, and he fell; then I thought I threw up the window 
and called out ; I thought you would hurt each other, but I feared 
for you most, he was so cruel, so very, very cruel always. I cried 
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‘Murder’ and people came and looked up, then I thought you 
drew me away, and took me in your arms, and we went down, 
down, down, and something came bump, bump, after us. After 
that I do not remember any more, but it was fearful. I think of 
it always, and it was only a bad dream; does it not seem hard 
that we have such sent us?” 

“Tt does, darling,” he answers ; “ but you must try, dear, not to 
think of it, and I want you to promise me that you will never 
mention that dream to any one bnt me, because they would not 
understand my Daise as I do. Will you promise, love ? ” 

“ Yes, Rodie, I willdo anything you ask. And now you will tell 
me about papa, and Fan dying; it seems so strange to be ill, then 
get well and find them both gone! Poor, poor Fan, I dreamed 
she was poisoned, and I cried so.” 

To some it would seem strange that the girl’s sorrow extended 
only towards the dog, that for her father she had apparently none; the 
reason is evident: the one beat, and the other loved her. Women 
sometimes love a hand which strikes them, and a voice which 
pains them with every word, but the hand must have caressed, and 
the voice spoken sweet words to them once, and the love which 
lived, lives for ever. Daise’s father had never loved her. 

“Fan was so lonely when you were ill,” says the man, “that 
she pined until she died, and your father went across the sea, and 
died on the voyage; they had to bury him in the great green 
waves.” 

“Then I cannot see his grave ? ” 

“ No, my dear.” 

How could she; there was no one buried under the name of The 
Miser of Grafton Street. 

* And shall I always live with you, and Luna ?” 

“ Not always, dear. Luna will be married soon.” 

“Then shall I live with you ?” 

The Spaniard does not smile, but answers her gently, 

“Would you like to, Daise ?” 

* Oh, yes.” 

“ Why, dear?” 

“ Because I love you; you are so good to me; you have never 
beaten me once.’ 

*“ Beaten you!” he echoes the words in great surprise and horror ; 
does it seem natural to her that people should strike her. “ Don’t 
you know, little one,” he continues, “that I love you better than 
my heart’s blood. Listen, darling, and try to understand me. When 
Luna is married, you could not stay with me as things are; you 
would have to go with her, or some other woman; butif you would 
be my wife, if you will marry me on the same day Luna marries 
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Doctor Cameron, then, darling, it will be all right, and I can keep 
you to myself, and I will make you so happy, you shall have no- 
thing to wish for. Will you be my little wife, pet ?” 

The girl looks up and smiles. 

“TJ should like it very much,” she says, naively; “but are you 
sure I shall not be a trouble ?” 

He takes her bodily into his arms, and kisses each feature again, 
and again. 

* A trouble, oh, my darling, don’t you understand ? I love you, 
[love you, I love you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONSTABLE JONES is taking tea with his family, it is a large and 
ever-increasing one, the olive-branches which deck his table are 
twelve in number already, and there is no earthly reason against 
them being doubled during the future; most of them made their 
appearance in twos, once an increase of three gladdened the heart 
of Constable Jones on returning home from his beat. He is a good, 
patient man, and takes the blessings showered (no, poured is a 
better word) upon him with gratitude, mingled with resignation, 
but he sometimes wonders how he shall feed all the mouths, and 
feels a little uneasy when he thinks of future probabilities. 

Mrs. Jones (or Mrs. Constable Jones as she prefers to be called, 
looking upon it as a sort of title) sits at the head of the table, 
Constable Jones opposite. They do not sit so because they wish 
to be as far from each other as possible, but because it is the cus- 
tom of the country, and they thus keep the family well within 
range of the eye, and chastisement of the hand. 

Two children occupy each chair, and all the chairs are put 
closely together, thus rendering it impossible for any to fall off, 
except the four end ones, which they do frequently, and without 
a murmur, picking themselves up, and resuming their half seats as 
though nothing had happened; neither Constable Jones nor his 
wife take any notice of these baby avalanches (if I may so call 
them); clearly they are used to them ; they might possibly annoy 
a stranger. 

Constable Jones drinks a large mug full of tea, passes his 
hand across his lips, and !ooks at his wife. 

“The family’s twelve now, Martha, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Jones takes a look on either side of the table as though 
not quite sure, indeed the changes in the number are so rapid that 
it is not to be wondered at ; then she helps the two on either side 
of her to resume the seats from which they have fallen, and smiles 
at her husband. 
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“Twelve children, and you and me, David, that’s fourteen. I 
shall always feel thankful that the last were twins; I could not 
have bared to sit down thirteen at table every meal; we’ve much 
to be thankful for.” 

David ruminates for a few moments, and one of the children 
speaks. 

“ Ma, may the mugs go up again now ?” 

Mrs. Jones signifies her consent, and starts two large mugs of 
tea, one down either side of the table, each child takes a drink, 
and passes it on, in the centre of the table opposite one another 
sit the last arrivals, who are assisted in their drinking operations 
by their immediate neighbours, then the mugs travel on, reach 
the end of the table and are taken possession of by Constable 
Jones, who, in the course of time will start them on a return 
journey. 

“ve been thinking to-day,” says Constable Jones, “what a 
queer thing that was in Grafton Street ; nothing ever found out, 
old man and girl clean gone, valuable property left unclaimed, 
only a dead dog left to show there had been foul play; large re- 
ward offered just to aggravate one.” 

Mrs. Jones looks up. 

“No clue, was there ?” 

“ Nothing to speak of ; only a handkerchief. [ve always thought 
I should like to rout out that business, and come across that old 
man, or girl; it would be the making of us, Martha. Five hundred 
pounds, fancy that, five hundred pounds wasted.” 

Constable Jones looks sad, and at the request of the children 
starts the tea mugs again. 

“ Nothing on the handkerchief?” says Mrs. Jones, “no name 
or anything ? ” 

“Nothing to speak of; only a christian name with a lot of fal- 
lal-la stuff round it.” 

“ Ah,” says Mrs. Jones, “they do mark them like that. Ive a 
whole heap there,” pointing to the dresser (Mrs. Jones takes in 
washing) “ marked with one name—it’s a queer name, too, and 
spelt wrong, I fancy—* Days ”—did ever you hear of it?” 

Had a bombshell suddenly exploded at Constable Jones’ feet, he 
could not have grown whiter, or started up in a greater hurry; 
the mugs which were making their way slowly down the table, 
dropped from the children’s hands, and emptied their contents into 
the laps of the twins; the four end children fell off their seats 
and forgot to pick themselves up, sitting on the floor gazing with 
opened mouths at their paternal parent. Mrs. Jones rises from 
her seat, and makes her way towards her better half. 

* What’s the macter, David?” she says. 
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With a great effort he collects himself. 

“ Get one of those handkerchiefs and tell me how the name is 
spelt—quick, is it D-a-i-s-e ?” 

Mrs. Jones looks terrified, but does as bidden; the children one 
and all have slipped between their chairs, and left them empty ; 
Mrs. Jones brings the handkerchief, trembling in every limb, why, 
she does not know, and spells out the name. 

“ ))-a-i-s-e,” she says slowly. “I knew,” triumphantly, “ it was 
spelt wrong; it ought to be D-a-y-s!” 

Constable Jones takes the handkerchief, and sits down. 

** How long have you washed for this ?” he says, holding it up. 

“This is the first time,” says Mrs. Jones, still trembling and 
terrified, but repossessing herself of the handkerchief. 

* And where does it live ?” 

Mr. Constable Jones speaks as though the handkerchief had a 
habitation of its own. 

“Clinton House, Prince’s Road.” 

‘** Have you seen any one from there ?” 

Mrs. Jones feels like a prisoner under examination, and thinks 
proudly in her heart what a judge David would make. 

* Yes, the lady called herself,” she says; “a sweet young 
thing, with beautiful gold hair, and a lovely face. She took Tommy 
on her lap and——” 

Constable Jones waits for no more, but dons his official coat. 

* Hold your tongue, Martha,” he says; “ not a word to any one; 
give me that handkerchief, and let me be off.” 

He puts out his hand for the handkerchief, but his wife holds it 
back. 

“You're not going to hurt her?” she says ; “ she kissed Tommy.” 

Constable Jones looks annoyed. 

** Don't be a fool, Martha,” he says, “and listen to me. The 
handkerchief found in Grafton Street two years ago was marked 
liked this, with the one word Daise, the young girl who 'ived with 
the old man was young and beautiful—fair, too, like the owner of 
this. I know some one who can identify her—I have a clue, and 
now I’m on her track.” 

He almost snatches the handkerchief from his wife’s hand, she 
clasps him with her arms, and for the first time in all their 
married life he pushes her roughly from him, and she falls into a 
chair. 

“Don’t hurt her, David, don’t hurt her;” she says, “ she kissed 
Tommy !” 

For a moment he paused, then moved towards the door. 

“Five hundred pounds, Martha, five hundred pounds; think of 
that !” he says, and leaves the cottage. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“T po believe I’m the very happiest girl in the world,” says Daise 
Valesquex, speaking to her husband; “there’s nothing on earth I 
wish for. I wonder,” smiling and rubbing her head against his 
coat, “if I make you as happy as you make me.” They are strol- 
ling under the shadows of the~great trees which grow in their 
garden, his arm is thrown lightly round her waist, and his dark 
eyes are looking down lovingly at her upturned blue ones. 

“Don’t you know you do?” he answers, stooping his head and 
touching her white forehead with his lips. 

“ And you are not vexed with me for growing ill in Spain, and 
wishing to come back to England, to this dear old home I love so?” 

«“ Not vexed, dear,” he answers, “I’m never vexed with you, 
though I would have rather stayed there; it would have been 
better perhaps, but your health is the first consideration of 
course.” 

* And it’s nice to have dear Luna, and Doctor Cameron near us, 
isn't it, Rodie? Oh!” putting out her arms, “I’m so happy. I 
love all the world, every leaf, every flower, but most of all darling, 
I love you.” 

She stands still, and throws her arms around his neck, and as 
his lips meet hers, he prays that no shadow of his sin may ever 
fall across her path. 

He is a murderer; he knows it; he has robbed a human being of 
life, the law would hold him accountable for that life; it is two 
years since it happened now. What of that ? murderers have lived 
in apparent security for ten years and more, then the law has 
found them out, tried them, and they have suffered death. Per- 
haps one day the law will find him out, and then——of himself 
he does not think, only of his wife, his love, his all. 

In Spain they would have been safe, but she could not live 
there, and pined for English air; so for her sake he risked every- 
thing, and returned to his own home. 

Three months have rolled away since Daise Valesquex engaged 
Mrs. Constable Jones to do her washing, for three months Con- 
stable Jones has been hard at work ferreting things out, following 
up a faint clue as only a clever detective can. 

He has identified Mrs. Valesquex as the girl who lived with the 
old man in Grafton Street; he has identified her husband as a man 
who once or twice was seen to come in a carriage to the back door 
of the house, and gain admittance. 

But of the old man for a time he could find no trace, neverthe- 
less he was baffled, not beaten ; at length after unwearied patience 
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he discovered that an English doctor had married the Spaniard’s 
sister, that the day after the murder the said doctor gave the 
certificate of death from heart disease of Philip Valesquex, who 
died at his nephew’s house, that this same uncle had never been 
seen by the neighbours, nor the doctor observed in attendance 
upon the house, that Roderick Valesquex, having for a time 
refused his consent to his sister’s marriage with an Englishman, 
suddenly gave way, and went abroad for two years, returning with 
a young English wife, the girl from Grafton Street. 

Constable Jones remembered that the ery of “ Mufder” had 
been a woman’s cry, that the white figure at the window, on the 
eventful night, was clearly a woman, and fixed the guilt upon the 
husband, and in due course procured a warrant for his arrest on 
charge of being concerned in the disappearance, or murder of the 
Miser of Grafton Street. 

“Let us sit down for a little while now,” says Daise; “ I’m so 
tired.” 

Her husband draws her to a seat, puts his arm around her, and 
she rests her head upon his shoulder, closing her eyes with the 
intention of taking a little nap, when hurried steps upon the 
gravel startle her. 

She opens her eyes, and smiles at Robert Cameron, who is 
coming towards them. 

* You caught me napping,” she says merrily, then with a 
sudden change of voice, “ what is the matter?” — 

Indeed she may well ask, the face of Robert Cameron is white 
to the lips. 

*T must speak to you alone and quickly,” he says to Roderick, 
looking round as though he believed himself followed; “send 
Daise away. There is no time to lose ; go, Daise,” turning towards 
her, “ for your husband’s sake.” 

She looks up at Roderick for a moment, then slips her hand 
through his arm. 

“T shall stay,” she says, “if it is a trouble I will comfort him, 
and help him to bear it.” 

For a moment the Doctor pauses, then speaks hurriedly— 

“There has been a man at my house to-day,” he says; “ he has 
asked questions about a certificate of death which I gave you two 
years ago, and fool that I was I answered him. I did not think 
then, now I guess. Forgive me, Roderick; I know what they sus- 
pect ; they are coming here with a warrant for you. I came out 
the back way, and ran. If what they say is true cannot you go? 
Oh, Daise,” turning to her, “ make him go.” 

She looks puzzled. 

“What does it mean?” she says, “tell me, Roderick, love.” 
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She clasps his arm, and looks up. 

He takes her tenderly into his arms and kisses her. 

“You must know soon,” he says, “and better I shoald tell you 
than others; but oh, my darling, will you love me still? Kiss me 
once again in case you fail.” 

She puts up her lips. 

“1 shall always love you,” she says, “ whatever happens.” 

“You remember your dream,” he says, holding her tightly to 
him, “about your dog being poisoned, and——your father, the 
dream which terrified you so,—imy darling, it was no dream at all, 
it was true.” 

She does not shrink from him for a moment, but her face is 
ghastly white. 

“ And he—my father —what of him ?” 

“T killed him—I did not mean to, but I killed him; he struck 
you; I did not think; I drew my dagger—I carried one then, I 
have never done so since—it was poisoned, and he died. Oh, my 
dear one, do you loathe me now ?” 

She creeps still closer, and lays her head upon his shoulder, 
*Loathe you, why should I loathe you? you did not think, and it 
was for me; I remember now; and if you are caught—hark, 
listen! they are coming; I can hearthem. Oh, my love! my love! 
if they take you I shall die; go, go while there is time.” 

She tries to push him from her, but he does not stir, then as 
the first officer comes in sight she sinks fainting into his arms. 

He holds her, looking down into her sweet white face, then 
a constable comes forward and lays his hand upon Roderick’s 
arm. 

“T arrest you,” he says, “in the Queen’s name for the murder 
of Miles Limerick.” 

Roderick looks up a moment from his wife’s face. 

“She has fainted,” he says simply, “ you have frightened her. 
I must take her in, then I will come; you can follow of course, 
but I shall not attempt to get away. Cameron, will you let my 
sister come to her? poor darling, poor darling.” 

He carries her in, lays her gently on a sofa, kisses her white 
lips, then turns to the constables. 

“ There will be no need for those,” he says quietly, pointing to 
a pair of handcuffs, which an officer is pleasantly snapping, and 
unsnapping, “I shall offer no resistance, but tell me once again 
of what am [ charged.” 

“Of the murder of Miles Limerick.” 

“ Indeed,” smiling quietly, “I never heard of him.” 

“ He was buried from your house.” 

“Was he? I do not remember. Uncle Valesquex was; he died 
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suddenly, but that was from heart disease. Ask the doctor; he 
attended him.” 

“We know all about that,” answers Constable Jones; “stop 
your blarney. Don’t criminate yourself, and come along.” 

A cab is in waiting, Roderick steps in, followed by two con- 
stables, a third as though by magic popping in at the opposite 
door, and the cab drives off. 

“Take care of Daise; tell Luna to comfort my darling,” cries 
the prisoner. 


CuHaprer VI. 


THE court is densely crowded, it is so hot and close that several 
women are carried out in a fainting condition before the trial 
commences, even the men feel shaky and queer. Roderick 
Valesquex is to take his trial on the charge of murder, the 
evidence has been cleverly worked up, not a link seems missing 
which connects him with the disappearance of Miles Limerick, 
the Miser of Grafton Street, everything seems to prove that the 
man buried as Philip Valesquex was in fact Miles Limerick; 
yet there is a chance he may get off, the evidence after all is but 
circumstantial. 

There is a stir in court as the prisoner enters, all eyes are bent 
upon him. He is so young, so handsome, he looks brave and good 
is it possible that he can be a murderer? the light falling upon 
his face shows it worn and weary looking, the days in prison have 
been dreary, sad ones; once his wife has been to see him, has 
sobbed her little heart out upon his breast, now she can come no 
more: she is very, very ill, perhaps dying; no wonder he looks 
worn. 

Proceedings commence, the prisoner is allowed a chair, he sits 
down, leans his head upon one hand, and seems wrapped in thought ; 
once a smile breaks across his face, he is thinking of some trick 
Taise had played him before the trouble came, then he grows grave 
again, Apparently he takes no interest whatever in his trial ; 
once or twice his counsel speaks to him, he just answers the 
question that is all. 

After a time, just as his counsel rises for the defence, there is a 
disturbance in court, some one comes pushing through the crowd. 
It is Pedro; he speaks to Roderick’s counsel who looks shocked, 
writes something on a piece of paper, and passes it up to the judge; 
the judge reads i it, then looks up. 

“The man may speak to the prisoner,” he says. 

Pedro advances towards his master, speaks two or three words, 
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the prisoner staggers, then grasps the side of the dock; Pedro 
speaks again. 

«If it. goes wrong with you, master,” he says, and unobserved 
slips a little white pi yacket into his hand, then he moves aside. 

The prisoner comes to the front of the dock, and leans heavily 
upon the rail. 

** Will your lordship allow me to speak for myself,” he says, 
“and dispense with the kind services of my counsel ?” 

After a little discussion the judge signifies that he may. 

The prisoner pauses, looks around, then begins in a low clear 
voice, the accent is slightly foreign, but the English is perfect, 

** My servant has just brought word that my wife is dead, my 
wife who was all the world to me. Not once during her ilJness has 
the merciful law allowed me to go and see her; it is the custom, it 
seems—it is a vile inhuman custom. She has died without me, it 
is hard to bear.” For a moment he bows his head, every one is 
affected, the sympathy of the Court is with him. 

He lifts his head and continues. 

“Life even with liberty would now be ef no value whatever to 
me; when my servant spoke to me, my heart died; I care not 
how soon my body follows it. It may save trouble to tell you at 
once that I did murder Miles Limerick, if indeed, such an act can 
be called murder—I do not know, you have strange ideas in 
England.” 

Sensation in court, warning from the judge to prisoner not to 
criminate himself. 

Prisoner. “ Have I your permission to continue ?” 

Judge. “You have; be careful.” 

Prisoner. “I can tell you the facts better than you will ever 
find them out yourselves, and I swear what I now speak is the truth, 
there is nothing to induce me to surpress it, my wife is dead. 

“Tam by birth a Spaniard, as you know; I have lived many 
years of my life in England. At the time of the disappearance 
of Miles Limerick I lived with my sister at Clinton House, Princes 
Road. We had lived*there some time, the house was mine, a 
freehold you call it. I have lived there with my wife since our 
return from Spain; we returned because the climate did not suit 
her, and her health was everything tome. I knew the danger; 
she was ignorant of every thing. We made few friends (I and my 
sister), she had one, the wife of the man I murdered; they had 
one child, a little girl, now my wife—now my dead wife.” 

Again he pauses and looks curiously down at the paper he 
holds in his hand, then he continues : 

* She, the wife, seldom came to see us (I hope I make myself 
clear to you all); her husband was a violent, jealous man, she was 
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a beautiful woman. Sometimes she would come to us looking 
wretchedly ill; I think he beat her, I am not sure, she never said 
so. The child we scarcely ever saw, her father kept her always 
by his side, and yet he hated her. 

“One day my sister had a letter from her friend, asking her to 
go and see her immediately. She went, and found her dying; no 
doctor had been called in, no delicate food provided. My sister 
procured hoth, but it was too late, the woman died. With her 
last breath she consigned the child to our care; we promised to do 
our best to persuade the father to give her up, if need be, bribe 
him, he was a miser. The child was then fifteen. 

“For two years we pleaded to no purpose, he would not part 
with her; no amount of money could bribe him, yet he loved 
money, and hated the child. He kept her shut up in that gloomy 
house, never allowing her to go out, with no one but him to talk 
to, not even a dog. 

“IT bought her one, and she loved it,oh! how she loved it! she 
told me it comforted her after her father had beaten her. I did 
not know until then that he did beat her. I asked her if he did 
it often. 

“<*QOh, yes,’ she said, quite as though it were a natural thing, 
‘always, every day, 1 am so clumsy. He used to beat mamma too, 
and she was not ; poor, poor mamma, I’m glad she’s gone.’ 

“T give you the child’s own words, they are engraven upon my 
heart. 

“She turned up her sleeves, and showed me her arms; they 
were black with bruises. ‘I am like that all over,’ she said. 
Fancy that, black all over! It would have stirred even your 
English blood; it made mine boil. I could have killed the man 
then, for I loved the girl, loved her as you cold Englishmen do 
not know how to love. I spoke to him of his brutal conduct, and 
he laughed at me; I threatened to tell the police, and he forbade 
me the house, but I came again. 

“For some time he would not admit me. When at last he 
did, I pushed past him, and went straight up to the room he occu- 
pied, half bed-chamber, half sitting room. I found his daughter 
sobbing there over her dog; I went to her, and asked what troubled 
her. 

*“*He has killed my dog,’ she sobbed, ‘he has killed my dog. 
He gave me a piece of cake to give her, and I thought he 
was kind; then when poor Fan rolled over, he told me it was 
poisoned.’ 

“She was crying bitterly, and I, what could Ido? I took her 
in my arms, and tried to comfort her; her father came in and 
pretended not to notice us. 
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“<TLet us all have a glass of wine and some cake,’ he said, 
‘Fan’s had hers already, and it’s sent her to sleep.’ 

“TI did not move while he got out the glasses and wine; he was 
laughing to himself. I held my darling still in my arms; she 
was crying, but more quietly. 

“*Don’t anger him,’ she said, ‘or he will never let you come 
again, then what should I do ?’” 

Again the Spaniard paused; for one moment his recollections 
were too much for him; his face was deathly white, and full of 
pain. Not a soul in the court moved, judge, jury, counsel, 
lawyers, and the inquisitive crowd were alike silent. 

Again he controlled his emotion. 

**You are very patient with me,” he said, “my sad story is 
coming to its end; I will not trouble you much longer. 

“T put her into a chair, doing my best to keep calm. 1 had 
come to offer him one thousand pounds to give her up, to let me 
take her away, and make her my wife. I had the money with me. 

“He placed the decanter and glasses on a small table, then 
bade his daughter leave off weeping (snivelling he said, I do not 
know the word) and come, and pour out the wine. 

“She rose from the seat in which I had placed her to obey him, 
doing her best to stifle her sobs. 

“*What are you crying for?’ he said, taking her roughly by 
the arm. 

“« How can I help it?’ she answered, ‘ you have killed my 
dog.’ 
2 He lifted his hand and struck her, struck her full on her 
beautiful brow with all the force of his dastardly arm, and she fell 
to the ground. 

“Say that again if you dare!’ he said; ‘ you did it yourself.’ 

** My blood was up; she was a woman and I loved her; had I 
not done so, I should have acted just in the same manner. I am 
a Spaniard. I carried then always a dagger; I have not done so 
since. The one I carried that day was tipped with a poisonous 
substance—why, I do not know, fate perhaps—I drew it, and 
plunged it into the old man’s breast. He wore so many clothes 
that it little more than scratched him. There was nothing to be 
seen, but the effect was instantaneous: he fell back dead. 

“* My darling threw up the window, and called out ‘ Murder,’ 
she feared I should be hurt; she forgot I was young, and strong, 
and the old man had always hurt her. 

“T knew there was no time to be lost, I decided in a moment 
what to do. I lifted the fainting girl in one arm, I caught hold of 
the dead man by the collar and dragged him after me; no blood 
flowed, the wound was so slight. I left the room locking the door 
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after me, and, taking the key, I went down the stairs; the body 
came bump, bump after me—I have never forgotten the sound. I 
went out at the back door, again locking it after me; as I did so I 
could hear the police bursting open the front one; there was no 
time to lose. I went down the garden; I could hear the feet of 
the dead man turning up the gravel as I dragged him after me; 
my carriage was in waiting. My servant, also a Spaniard, asked 
no questions; you think that strange, perhaps. English servants 
are different, I hear; I do not know, I never had one. 

“T lifted the girl into the carriage; Pedro, my servant, helped 
me with the dead body ; there was no one about; we drove off.” 

*“ We reached home; my sister took charge of my darling. I 
told her the old man was dead. We, Pedro and I, carried in the 
body. I told him what I had done; he honoured me for it; I 
honour myself. I would do the same again if I could shield my 
love, my dead wife—we laid the body on the floor, and loosened 
his clothes ; I gave my servant instructions and went for a doctor. 

“ He came, and pronounced it a case of heart disease ; there 
was nothing to show that death had not been natural ; there can 
be no blame attached to him, at least I hope not. 

“TI asked for a certificate to that effect. 

“ He refused it, not having attended the patient. 

*T pointed out to him how objectionable it would be to have 
an inquest in our house ; how it would annoy my sister. He loved 
her; I had refused my consent to their engagement because he 
was an Englishman; I promised to give my consent in return for 
the certificate. I have said that he loved her; he thoroughly 
believed the man’s death to have been natural, and gave it. Let 
me say once more that no blame can attach itself to him. 

* After that night the girl was very ill, when she recovered she 
believed it alla bad dream. I told her her father had died on a 
voyage during her illness, and been buried at sea, she did not 
doubt me ; after that we were married. That is all. They say you 
will not hang me; I do not know, I do not understand your law.” 

Again he was silent, again not a person in the court moved; 
you could have heard a pin drop; now and then a smothered sob 
broke the silence, wrung from the heart of some of the unwomanly 
women who had come to hear a trial for murder; again the 
Spaniard looked at the white paper in his hand. 

On it was written— 

“ The effect is instantaneous.” 

He looked up, and spoke again. 

“You have heard me with patience, for that I thank you. 
You have heard that my wife is dead, killed by this trouble; she 
has died alone, for without me she was alone, just as surely as I 
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am alone now. Death I should not fear, but they say you will 
not give it me; imprisoned I should soon die; freedom would be 
nothing tome now. You think me a wicked man, perhaps God 
will think differently ; if not, if I am shut out of Heaven, she 
will stay with me.” 

He raised the paper to his lips before any one was aware of his 
intention, swallowed the contents, and fell back—dead. 

So ended the mystery of Grafton Street. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DREAMS. 


Yes, it was during that quiet country ramble Jerry learnt what it 
was that had gradually crept into his life, and made it somehow 
so different to what it had been. 

This was how it happened. 

On quitting the circus ground Jerry had inquired, “ Where 
shall we go to?” 

“ Anywhere; I don’t mind,’ replied his companion, whereupon 
he had nodded his head with a sage look on his face and said, “I 
know just the place to suit you. You're a bit tired, and the place 
I know of is just the one for a rest.” 

Accordingly he led the way through one or two narrow lanes 
and streets to the very outskirts of the town, and down the broad 
high road which leads to the country beyond. How delicious it 
was after the noise, hurry and bustle of the town, with all its 
sights and sounds displeasing to eyes and ears, to roam lazily 
down the shady lanes, one’s senses cooled and refreshed by the 
rest and calm around. 

‘To no one, perhaps, could this have been more grateful than 
Lizette Hartzmann—she who had been brought up in the midst 
of like scenes, until misfortune and trouble had fallen upon a 
hitherto happy home, and driven those who loved it out into the 
cold bare world to fight the battle of life for themselves. 

It was of this—the change from what was to what had once 
been that the little German girl spoke, as she and her companion 
strolled leisurely along under the welcome shade which some lane 
afforded. 

It was strange to note how, though as a rule shy and reserved 
to the point of pride with most of those around her, Lizette 
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was never so with Jerry. To him she was as open-hearted 
and frank as a child to one whom she feels she may love 
and trust. She told him all her troubles both in the past and 
present—these last, although she did not know it, were, thanks 
to his protecting care, not nearly as many as they might have 
been, had she a less sturdy, less interested guardian ; confided to 
him her hopes and fears, ever meeting with ready sympathy, for 
even if in her day dreams her delicate fancy led her sometimes as 
Jerry expressed it, “a bit beyond him,” he always did his best to 
follow her out as best he could, while—the part which pleased 
Jerry most—she always openly acknowledged him as her chosen pro- 
tector, if not exactly in words, by the simple confiding way in 
which she claimed that protection, which you may be sure he was 
only too ready to bestow. 

To one of the young clown’s nature, such an office is an only 
too grateful one. He had learnt in time to look upon it as his 
right, and one which no one should dare to question. 

And Lizette, too, as I have said, seemed only too happy with 
the state of things. It may appear strange that one who, as I 
have said, was naturally so shy and timid, should of herself 
establish such relations upon a not so very long acquaintance, but 
the reason for it may have been this: until the death of her 
beloved father in all her troubles she had had some one on whom 
to lean, some one to guide her, and when deprived of her wonted 
protector it was but natural she should willingly allow any one so 
disposed to occupy the office. This, as we have seen, Jerry was 
only too happy to do. 

Nor was this all. Their first meeting had, in a measure, made 
a bond of sympathy between them which every little kindly service 
of the young fellow’s was constantly strengthening. And it might 
have been that it was what some of his “pals” called Jerry’s 
“natural inclination to be useful,” ¢.¢., unselfish would have been 
the proper word ; but certainly he was always only too delighted to 
be useful to pretty little Lizette Hartzmann, into whose confidence 
he had stepped in such a very lucky manner. 

Yes, he was lucky, very lucky, was the young clown’s inward 
comment as he walked along through the shady lanes. How 
some fellows would have envied him his pretty confiding little 
companion with her quaint ways, her still more quaint broken 
English, above all the simple child-like bearing which always 
distinguished her manner to this, her self-chosen protector. 

The sight of the glorious country, as J have said, recalled to 
the little fancy rider sad yet sweet memories of the home which 
had once been hers. And as she walked bit by bit she recalled 
the past, telling of a happy childhood, early blighted by a sudden 
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storm, of trials and struggles bravely borne till death had ended 
them for one poor soul sick and weary of battling with the hard 
cruel world in which only sorrow and sadness seemed to be his lot. 

But Jerry would not let her dwell upon these sad thoughts too 
long. Gently he drew her attention to other things, strove by 
every means in his power to make the gladness of the present 
make the sorrow of the past forgotten. And he succeeded. 
Under the influence of his cheery manner, Lizette soon forgot her 
troubles and became as light-hearted and merry as he could have 
wished. 

And in her gay moods, when happiness filled her heart, no one 
in all the world, to Jerry’s mind, couid have been more winsome, 
more winning than this little German girl. 

So down the lanes these two strangely assorted companions 
passed, Lizette making the echoes ring with the sound of her 
silvery laugh at the young clown’s tricks, tales and jokes, he 
exerting himself to the utmost to please her, that his ears might 
drink in eagerly the sound which, because it told of another's 
happiness of his causing, he loved to hear. 

And every now and then Lizette’s quick eye would discern in 
the hedges on either side, or in the fields through which they 
walked, a blossom or flower which struck her fancy. Breaking 
off in one of her quaintly-worded sentences she would fly to possess 
herself of it, each successive one in her eyes more precious, till 
she had loaded herself with all sorts of treasures, such as one 
who sees little of the delights of the country knows how to 
appreciate. 

Jerry was indefatigable in his endeavours todiscover for her new 
wonders—nearly frightened her out of her wits by presenting her 
with a tiny frog, dispoiled the hedges for her with a ruthless 
hand, goodness knows how many times ran the danger of being 
prosecuted for trespass—what did he care so long as the results of 
his venture procured some fresh treasure for his delighted com- 
panion, for which he would be thanked by a radiant smile and 
eager thanks. 

As Lizette told him since he had left the town behind him, he 
seemed: to have taken to him the habits of a monkey; he scram- 
bled over gates and fences, leaped ditches in a manner which caused 
many a cry of fear from Lizette lest he should come to grief. 
He conceived the idea of making a bird’s-egg necklace for her, 
but on discovering his intention she stoutly declared she would 
never wear it. 

“To take the birds’ eggs from them is cruel; you shall not do 
it, I tell you. I will go straight home at once and never, never 
speak to you again—never again.” 
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This threat had the effect of inducing Jerry to abandon his idea, 
rather reluctantly it must be confessed. But he was rewarded 
for his obedience and Lizette for her care for the feathered song- 
sters, for while rummaging a bank for some sweet wild roses, what 
should he find hanging toa briar but a splendid string of the 
desired eggs, no doubt dropped by some less conscientious bird- 
nester. 

This he insisted upon hanging round Lizette’s neck, declaring 
the fairies must have made it for her, so she must not risk 
offending their elfish majesties by refusing to accept of it. So of 
course on these conditions Lizette took possession of the treasures. 
And then once, when in spite of the usual caution concerning 
trespassers displayed in large letters just above his head, Jerry 
was with right good will robbing—a crime made necessary by an 
incautiously uttered wish of Lizette’s—a corn-field of a handful of 
golden grain, an old farmer, with a sour-looking face and a harsh 
voice pounced down upon him, caught him in the very act and 
asked him wrathfully what he meant. ¥ 

Jerry with a face of sublime innocence declared he was very 
sorry but he couldn’t read, it wasn’t his fault if his education had 
been neglected. The corn was the finest he’d seen in all England 
that year and he couldn’t resist having an ear or two of it-—it was 
a lovely crop, &e. So he went on, slyly complimenting and weed- 
ling until it ended by the old farmer, instead of prosecuting the 
trespasser inviting him and his companion into the dairy, where 
he regaled them with glasses of rich creamy milk and such snowy 
bread and golden butter as Jerry said made one hungry to look at. 

The old man having proved in such an acceptable and substan- 
tial manner that his bark was worse than his bite, the two 
travellers set off on their way once more. 

During their further peregrinations, showing a lamentable 
example of how leniency towards vice is apt to encourage it, 
Jerry made a second diversion from the path of rightness—other- 
wise that of a corn field—to secure some unusually brilliant poppies. 

While thus unlawfully engaged he descried a second sturdy 
farmer coming in his direction ; with all speed he sprang up a tree 
near at hand, from which elevated position he calmly watched the 
outraged proprietor of the field searching about for any sign of the 
trespasser, failing to find which he muttered something about 
“ giving it him if he did catch him” and retired. 

The coast being clear, Jerry returned to terra firma once more, 
and boldly presented Lizette with the coveted flowers. 

At length, however, Jerry, very unwillingly it must be confessed, 
declared it time to be making for home, if either of them intended 
to appear at that evening’s performance. 
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“ Must we then turn back,” said Lizette regretfully, clasping 
her hands and looking round her with eyes which rested lovingly 
on the peaceful scene around; “ must we go back ?” 

“Tam afraid we must,” said Jerry; “we have been two hours 
and a half getting here, and as the show begins at seven, and it is 
now five o'clock, we have but just time. The guv’nor will cut up 
rough if we are late. I can’t afford to be in his bad books.” 

“You would never be in any one’s bad books, you know that,” 
said Lizette. “Ah well! I suppose we must go, since you say so; 
but I wish we could go on walking for ever.” 

* Are not you tired, then ?” 

“Yes, my body is tired, but my heart is so happy I have not 
thought of it before.” 

“ But you are tired nevertheless. Then I'll tell you what we'll 
do. You see those dog daisies ?” Lizette looked up the bank at the 
foot of which they stood, uttered a cry of delight at the sight of 
the mass of golden-centred flowers, but suppressed discreetly a 
wish for some. 

Jerry, however, read her thoughts ; he continued, “ You see that 
big stone yonder under the trees. Now you are to sit down there 
quietly and rest while I see if any of those flowers are to be had 
for the climbing.” 

So saying, he sprang up the bank and was soon busy robbing it 
of its treasures, delaying as long as possible that Lizette might be 
well rested. At last, however, he deemed it advisable to make a 
start and prepared to descend the bank. Before doing so he 
paused with his arms full of the daisies and looked round him, 
smiling to himself as he recalled Lizette’s words, “ my body is tired 
but my heart is happy. I wish we could go on walking so for ever.” 

As he did so an object in the distance moving towards him 
caught his eye. 

It was an empty hay cart. 

“ A bright idea,” muttered Jerry; “just the very thing.” 

Forthwith he sprang along the bank and met the cart just as it 
was about to turn off in a cross direction to where they were. 

A few words with the man, assisted by a coin, and Jerry went 
running along the bank to where, at the foot of the bank, the 
flutter of a pale blue dress told him where Lizette was. 

As he ran he called to her, but she made no answer, and he 
suddenly ceased calling and stole gently towards where an old grey 
milestone had fallen from its upright position to the road and thus 

made a capital resting place. So Lizette seemed to have found it, 
and as he drew near Jerry could not but pause a moment to admire 
the pretty picture which lay before him. 

The girl was sitting on the old grey stone leaning slightly back- 
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wards against the bank, her hands crossed idly in her lap, upon 
which lay the most precious of her treasures, among them bright 
poppies, at her feet a huge bunch of many coloured field flowers— 
clover, ragged robin, milk-maid, and such like—all showing up in 
contrast to the simple pale blue cotton dress she wore, a narrow 
frill of lace at throat and wrists, cheap but clean and neat; her 
hat, which in mischief Jerry had stuck all over with gaudy 
poppies, lying beside her; her bare head resting back against 
the grassy bank behind her; the sunbeams glancing through 
the trees above flitting noiselessly around her, playing among the 
soft brown curls which had fallen back from the low, clear fore- 
head, and silently shyly kissing the pretty face beneath—a face 
flushed and bright with happiness—the sweet brown eyes half 
hidden beneath the sweeping lashes, soft and tender with some- 
thing more than content. 

Yes, it was a pretty picture—so Jerry thought—so pretty that 
despite a promise he had made but a few moments before, about 
not being long, for fully five minutes he stood before’it unwilling 
to wake it to life. 

And so he stood and gazed until he forgot it was a pretty 
picture, forgot how time passed, forgot everything save a dim 
consciousness that what he saw had roused a strange sensation 
within him he had never felt before, a sensation he could not 
describe, could not name. 

It was but for a few seconds he stood thus. Then a loud, gruff 
“Hullo there!” broke the spell, and Jerry woke to the fact that 
he had been day dreaming. 

Lizette started up too. Her dream of home was o’er but she 
had dreamt it often, very often before, while Jerry had never in 
his life even in sleep realized such thoughts as had filled his 
mind for that brief moment. But there it was but one moment. 
The next he was bidding Lizette gather up her flowers and see 
the surprise he had in store for her. 

It was only that he had managed to persuade the waggoner to 
give them a lift back to town, but Lizette owned it was the best 
surprise she could have had just then. She was more tired than 
she had cared to own. 

But would you believe it, Jerry, most incomprehensible fellow, 
tired as he also was with his long tramp and extra exertion in the 
way of climbing and trespassing, more than repented having 
solicited the kindness of the waggoner. He owned to himself he 
would willingly have trudged twice the distance to have been 
able during the journey to—but there, Jerry did not own to him- 
self what the real end of that journey was to be, and so I am not 
at liberty to pry into his secrets. 
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Mind you, he did not wish to go alone. Oh, no. Lizette must 
go with him for company ’s sake of course. But what about the 
guv'nor’s anger then? “A fig for that,” I think would have been 
Jerry’s reply had any one put the question to him ; “there is 
something more important on hand than his temper.” He might 
have said, “ my life’s happiness,” but he didn’t. Sono one so much 
as suggested that the length of the walk should be doubled, and 
Jerrg was too much dazed to suggest it himself. 

Instead of that in answer to the waggoner’s impatient “ Hullo 
there!” which so summarily dispelled his dreams, he led the way 
to where the hay cart stood waiting, assisted Lizette to her seat 
beside the driver, placed her treasures at her feet and climbed in 
behind himself, having for his seat the broad ledge which ran 
along the side of the cart. 

And so they started. Curious to state during the whole of 
the drive home, in spite of his half formed inward wish concern- 
ing the lengthening of the walk, Jerry scarcely spoke excepting 
. when Lizette addressed him. And even then she had more than 
once to repeat her question before she received any answer. 

Plainly Jerry had got a thoughtful mood on him, which was 
strange after his late gaiety. 

He wondered afterwards if Lizette noticed it, but concluded 
that as she had made no remark she had not done so. 

No doubt she was thinking of other things, and besides her 
attention was engaged by the old waggoner. He had appeared 
a little taciturn and surly at first at having been kept waiting, 
but he must have a hard heart indeed to have been able to resist 
the sunnyness, if I may use the word, which the traveller at his 
side bestowed upon him. 

Lizette would take no grunts or surly nods; she asked so 
many questions in her queer broken English, looking up so in- 
quiringly into his face with her sweet brown eyes, that the old 
man quite forgot to be disagreeable, and proved himself both a genial 
companion as well as a kind-hearted friend. Jerry being in the 
back of the cart was thus shut out from the conversation, but I 
fear he would not have taken much part in it if he had not been. 

He was thinking deeply, so deeply that when the waggoner 
at length came toa standstill he did not notice that the journey 
was at an end until a peal of laughter in Lizette’s silvery tones 
roused him. 

She was standing looking at him from over the box seat, and 
evidently his attitude had struck her as being somewhat comical. 
And certainly he did not present such a pretty picture as Lizette 
had done not half an hour before. 

He was sitting drumming softly with his heels against the 
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waggon, for as the sides of the cart were high, and our hero, as I 
have said, was by no means tall, his legs dangled, in itself a not 
too graceful position, his hands rammed most resolutely into the 
depth of his pockets; he wore a suit of clothes of not too fashion- 
able cut, at least so they appeared on his rather stout figure, 
their colour a shade between brown and grey; his hat tilted to 
the back of his head and his necktie twisted to somewhere the 
region of his right ear, into which organ it seemed to be vainly 
endeavouring to pry. 

This last was the most important fact of all, for be it understood 
that it was unanimously declared by his friends that the position 
of this article of the young clown’s we: aring apparel was a certain 
indication of the condition of the owner’s, or rather wearer’s, mind. 
By it one could safely determine whether he was low spirited: 
this when the crimson-green, sky-blue or yellow bow lay peace- 
fully reposing beneath his chin—a very rare occurrence ; mildly 
cheerful when it struck one as being a little displaced ; if jolly, 
it made violent efforts to reach the position already described, 
but rarely reached it, for then it was whispered that something 
very serious indeed must be up with old Jer. It meant his 
excitement was over and he was calm. That state of calm meant 
to Jerry some great inward agitation which was beyond all out- 
ward expression. 

And as I have said, on the day in question the symbolizing 
necktie had reached the left ear, and Jerry was calm. What would 
have been the result had the somnambulistic state lasted for any 
greater length of time, I tremble to think ; the treacherous 
green bow might have got beyond the left crimson oracle, and 
then—but no; that period, that stage of the disease is too dread- 
ful to be contemplated. 

Thank Heaven it was averted. And how? By none other than 
Lizette’s burst of silver laughter—that sound was the charm to 
break the spell. 

Yes, the end of it all was Jerry woke to find himself the object 
of Lizette’s merriment. It might have been that she herself was 
so far away from his thoughts that he did not even know what it 
was that recalled him to consciousness ; much as a patient does 
not at the moment of revival feel the pain of the medicine which 
has called him back to life; does not know how great was the pain 
inflicted by the cruel instrument that cut into his flesh, until the 
wound itself is healing; but certain it is that the little German 
girl’s merriment did not jar upon the listener’s ear at the moment : 
if it inflicted a wound he did net know it till afterwards. 

No; he certainly saw no sting in the clear tones, and read no 
evil intent in the face which, so full of fun, looked across 
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at him, divided by the pile of wild flowers at her feet—flowers 
which were bright and beautiful, but searce one of them without a 
thorn or some poison hidden beneath their loveliness. 

Lizette’s words, too—contrasting with a picture which was then 
occupying all his thoughts—conveyed no hidden meaning in their 
gaiety. 

“Oh Jerry, Jerry,” she said, “if you could but see yourself.” 

And then she laughed again, clasping her hands, her face rip- 
pling over with smiles, till the old waggoner joined in her merri- 
ment saying, in rather a different tone to that in which he had 
answered her first question, 

* Lor, missy, he’s been having a doze.” 

By this time Jerry had roused himself a bit, and seeming to 
catch the infection, laughed heartily himself too ; not because he 
had the least idea how absurd he looked, but because Lizette 
laughed, and somehow when she laughed, even at him—at least, 
he thought so then—he could not but be happy, because she was 
happy. 

At last, however, the striking of a church clock in the town— 
they were only then on the outskirts, that being as far as the 
friendly waggoner was able to oblige them with a lift—recalled 
the three merry-makers to a sense of how late it was. 

Five o’clock. The old cart horse had not come at racing speed 
over the few miles, and the two travellers at least had quite 
another half hour’s walk before them; they were both of them 
hungry, neither having provided for their excursion, which was 
purely impromptu, and the farmer’s kindly offered lunch was the 
only meal they had eaten since breakfast. Thus tea had to be 
eaten, and if possible, a little rest would certainly impart to the 
rather tired pair a little necessary freshness for their exertions in 
the ring. The sound, therfore, of the chiming of the clock brought 
the two back to sober common sense again. 

Jerry jumped off his perch, took his hands from his pockets, 
restored his hat with great precision to its proper position, gave 
his tie a vicious tug, which only succeeded in transferring it from 
the neighbourhood of one ear to that of the opposite one, and 
springing from the waggon, prepared to assist Lizette to alight. 

The old waggoner was, however, before him—rather silly of him 
to attempt to spring a yeung girl from such a height thought 
Jerry. 

You're very considerate about the old man’s health all of a 
sudden, Jerry. One would have imagined that little Lizette was 
somewhat of a heavy build, instead of the fragile fairy she— 
Hullo! Who said she was a fairy? Compliments between old 
friends are forbidden, Mr. Jerry. 
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But to return. 

After thanking the waggoner warmly for his kindness, shaking 
him heartily by the hand, our hero and heroine prepared to con- 
tinue their journey on foot. 

Just, however, as they were starting, with many hopes from 
their late charioteer for a meeting at some distant period, Jerry 
conceived the brilliant idea of inviting him to visit the show. 

“ Look here, Joe,” he said, slapping him on the back, cheerily ; 
“ what time do you leave work?” 

“T’ve oundly got just a load of corn to droive down to the farm, 
and then I’ve done for to-day.” 

“ And where do you live?” 

“ Over yonder,” pointing with his whip towards some low white 
cottages standing a little distance farther up the high road. 

“ Well, look here ; have you ever seen a circus ?” 

“ A circus—is it an animal, sir? I can’t say as I knows it.” 

“No, it’s not an animal, Joe; it’s a show with horses and ladies 
and gentlemen performing.” 

“Ah! I knows the koind of thing; my young grandson Jack 
went once, and for nigh a week after he was clean daft about the 
grand things he’d seen ; used to spend all his days riding Dobbin 
round and round the yard until he threw him into the horse 
pond ; then he gave up those tricks and used to spend all his time 
a-throwing himself into all manner of hattitudes, as he called 
them—looked to me mighty like trying to twist every limb in his 
body—while as for standing on his head, it’s my wonder he 
hasn’t died of fits twenty times over. You'd see him a-sitting as 
mute as a raven one minute, and if you looked away there he’d be 
upside down, as red as his best Sunday tie ; you never know’d 
whether you'd find him the right way up. I told his mother as 
how he wouldn’t know that himself if she let him go on, but she 
wouldn’t listen to me until one morning I found him—upside 
down, of course—a-trying to eat his breakfast, just as if after all 
the schooling he’s had he oughtn’t to know as how he hadn’t only one 
digestion and that worn’t in his forehead—which it might as well 
have been, for he hadn’t no brains there—eating his supper on his 
head, and stuck me out that if only he could manage to eat a 
pound of pickled pork and half a pound of plum pudding in that 
position as how his fortune’d be made: Fortune, indeed! I think 
it’s a shame to let boys as is only sons of widows into such shows.” 

“You're not the only son of a widow, are you, Joe?” asked 
Jerry, seizing a pause which the vehemence of his last remark 
made necessary to the old man. 

“Lor no, sir; my mother had ten of us, and she’s been dead 
this twenty years.” 
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“Then I suppose you'd not take it as an offence if I ask you 
to come and see our show—You know, King’s Street ? You come 
to-night round to the door of the big tent pitched on the green 
opposite the ‘ White Bear,’ and I'll be on the watch for you and 
see you get agood seat. Will you come?” 

* Lor’ bless you, sir, I’d like it dearly,but——-” and Joe shuffled 
uneasily from one foot to another, and plucked at the cord of his 
whip. 

“But what ? Out with it, my good man. What’s the trouble ?” 

But Joe was evidently loath to give the name to his difficulty. 

“1 know,” said Lizette, after a moment ; “ you said, Jerry, ‘ Joe, 
you come ’"—you forgot that Mrs. Joe——” 

“ That’s just it, missie, only I didn’t like to name it for fear 
of offending you. You see, me and my old missus has been married 
this four-and-forty years and we ain’t had so much as a high word 
yet, and if I goes to this show without her may be she'll think I’m 
off what Jack calls gallivanting, and I shouldn’t like for that to 
make the first onpleasantness.” 

“Right you are, Joe, to speak your mind. I hope when I’m 
married my wife and I will be as happy as you and yours.” 

As he spoke Jerry stole a cautious glance at Lizette—why 
cautious it is difficult to say as it was not necessarily so, Lizette 
being busily engaged in tying up her cherished bouquet, guarding 
with special care the marguerites—suddenly grew very red in 
the face, cleared his throat, gave his necktie an admonitory 
tug, thereby checking its growing inclination this time to the 
locality of his right ear, and once more shaking the waggoner by 
the hand, said heartily :— 

* Bring your old woman, by all means, Joe, and Jack and his 
mother, too, if you like, and we'll show her we can do something 
better than stand on our heads.” 

With this parting injunction the trio parted company, Joe to 
drop in athis queer little cottage home and throw that homestead 
intoa perfect fever of excitement by the announcement that he was 
that evening going to conduct the whole family to that scene of 
delights of which Jack still retained dear and cherished memories. 
Oh, to see the hurry and bustle consequent upon the receipt of 
grandad’s news. Grandma, just in the middle of a six weeks’ 
wash, literally up to her neck in suds—an imposing ceremony 
which she always maintained nothing short of an earthquake 
should prevent her from completing when once commenced— 
actually turned down her sleeves on the spot and desired her 
handmaid to rake out the copper fire, this occasion being in her 
eyes, no doubt, a greater one than even an earthquake itself, 
declared she would not rub, nay, so much as wring a single towel 
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more, and devoted the next hour and a half to laying out with 
reverent hands her own and good man’s best Sunday-going clothes. 
The widow wiped away a tear in honour of the occasion—this being 
the first time since her husband had departed this life that she 
had indulged in any amusement—and Jack, overcome with joy 
that his dream of a second visit to the alluring delights of the 
wonderful circus was to be réalized, stood on his head for fully five 
minutes, much to the alarm of his relatives, who implored him in 
tears to, as his grandfather expressed it—keep the right way up 
—which he was at length prevailed to do by a threat of being left 
at home from the show. 

Jerry meanwhile hurried Lizette through the streets back into 
the town, and saw her safely to the dodr of her lodgings. 

Here he lingered on the steps, charging her to have a good 
tea and try to get a good rest afterwards. 

“1 mustn’t have you looking pale and tired to-night, or the 
boss will blame me for spoiling his pet artiste.” 

The little figure on the steps above him was certainly some- 
what travel-stained and dusty, but the face which looked down at 
him from over the screen of wild flowers was bright and happy. 

“T will look my best to please you to-night, for you have been 
so kind to care for me so much. It has been a happy day 
for me.” 

“So kind to care for me. Made me happy.” Why at those 
few simple words of thanks did the young clown’s face flush 
suddenly, a sudden light, bright yet soft and tender gleam in his 
gray-green eyes which transformed his face and made its plainness 
forgotten ? Why did his hand close over the little white fingers 
within his clasp with such sudden fervour ? 

Why did his lips tremble as they framed a short sentence ? 
Why should those words be stayed? Why? Ah, why? The 
apparent reason was the appearance of two prying eyes on the 
other side of the street. It was the ring master; he raised his 
hat, bowed stiffly, and passed on, but e’er he had removed his 
gaze Lizette had withdrawn her hand from the one that held it, 
nodded a gay good-bye for now, and Jerry was left alone standing 
on the steps. 


CHapTer. VI. 
REALITY. 
Ir was a little later on in the same day as of that eventful 


excursion among the country lanes, and once more we are back in 
the busy town again with all its hurry and bustle, once more 
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among the tents and such-like properties of the mighty show of 
the mightier Petman. The evening show is going on, as is 
evinced by the sound of gay music which comes from the huge ring 
tent, as it is called, interrupted now and again—and this not 
unfrequently, for “the house” is a capital one, both from a 
financial and appreciative point of view—by loud and prolonged 
bursts of applause. 

Half the programme was already over, and it was the interval, 
as was evinced by the hum of many voices which now rises instead 
of the music, while from out the tent a stream of thirsty souls 
flows rapidly in the direction of the “ White Bear,” where half- 
pints and two-pennyworths are drained in feverish haste lest the 
thirsty one should not return in time to fight for his seat before 
the remainder of the performance commences. Meanwhile, it is 
with the performers not the audience that we have to do. The 
ante-room is at first deserted, save for two of the grooms who are 
laughing and talking in one corner. And having once more 
introduced my reader behind the scenes, as it were, I am re- 
minded that in detailing how affairs had progressed with my 
heroine in her private life I have given no account of how she 
prospered in her professional capacity. There is not much to tell 
saving that she did prosper. 

Her act was always favourably, nay, generally, more than well 
received, more than once declared to be the most dainty perform- 
ance of the whole troupe ; for somehow there was an air of quiet 
gentility about the childish figure in its simple modest dresses 
which struck one forcibly after the not too refined appearance and 
performances of most of the rest of the company. ‘This especially 
in contrast to Madame Fourteenstone and her clumsy attempts at 
leaps and such-like performances for which she had certainly 
neither the figure nor agility for such. 

lt was a marvel in the company that her services, as they were 
contemptuously called, were retained, until one of the grooms hav- 
ing become disabled for a week owing to the lady in question 
alighting from her steed in what was meant to be a flying jump 
having landed on his toe, Jerry quietly suggested that no doubt 
her presence was intended to give weight to the performance, 
which assertion no one ventured to cry down. 

Madame declared herself to have a supreme contempt for the 
“ children,” meaning Lizette, that were entering the company, 
but though, had she had an opportunity, she might, as Jerry said, 
have showed her teeth, that gentleman saw that she did not 
bite, and Lizette scarcely knew of her rival’s hatred. For the 
rest, most of the company treated the little German girl civilly 
enough. Jerry’s protectorship insured her this added to which, 
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when not too nervous to be too shy and reserved, her com- 
panions found the little fancy rider to be both pleasant and 
genial. 

There was a quiet simplicity and earnestness about her which un- 
consciously quenched all little jealousies which might have arisen 
and won her her way, if not into all hearts, at least all the good 
graces, if some of them possessed any at all, of those around her. 
Yes, she was acknowledged to be a gracious little lady (even in 
the name there was a tinge of respect which argued well for the 
owner's standing) by her fellow workers, save one. That one, of 
course, George Epsom. 

The jockey never forgave Lizette the fright her first appearance 
had given him, lest it should bring about the dismissal of his 
devoted slave and admirer, even when his fears proved to be 
groundless. 

It might have been that he had within him the remembrance 
of having planned a cowardly, mean trick, which had completely 
failed; and which, if she had been quick enough to discover, 
would not raise him in her eyes. 

Like Madame Fourteenstone he dared not only show his spite, 
but he reserved it for some future period. His feeling was in no 
vay enhanced by the remembrance that Lizette had been a 
witness of his brutal conduct towards the unlucky Smith, some 
version of which having reached the ring master’s ears, he had 
coolly informed the coward that if he behaved so a second time 
nothing should prevent the whole affair being laid before the 
manager, who, much as he might dislike to dismiss so valuable 
an artist, would be forced, for common justice sake, to take some 
means of preventing his indulging any further in giving vent to 
his rage upon those around him. Added to this Lizette uncon- 
sciously widened the breach by, in so much as it lay in her power, 
befriending the unlucky groom. 

Her woman’s heart had been first horrified at the way he had 
been treated, then touched by the sight of the ugly wound which 
for weeks disfigured his face, a feeling which soon ripened into soft 
pity at the many hard knocks which fell to his share. It was only 
by little ways that she could show her sympathy, but, dull as the 
wretched groom was ordinarily, he was not slow to interpret the 
timid, half-shy greetings, which were never forgotten, to him, no 
matter how many above him claimed the young artiste’s attention 
—the few kindly words in passing—a gay nod—an appeal to him 
for some little service instead of to others, who might perhaps have 
filled the office far better, but which he rendered to the best. of his 
power only too eagerly, nay gratefully—and such like little acts 
as unspoken sympathy of a kind, gentle heart. Strangely enough, 
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though as a rule tutored in her likes and dislikes by her strange 
lover—little else, in fact, than a reflection of his feelings— 
Madame Petite, though openly obliged to affect at least indiffer- 
ence, was in private by no means hostile to her rival. 

The little woman was, after all, weak, but not vicious; and it 
might have been that, as she said, the sight of little Lizette’s 
bright face and childish figure recalled to her remembrances of 
what she had once been—that these remembrances warmed some 
empty corner of her old heart into at a least a friendly feeling 
towards the little German girl. 

It was Jerry’s private opinion that, in spite of age and the 
ravages of time, which might have made her inclined to be 
spiteful to others more fortunate than herself, there was still in 
the old woman an instinctive love of what was beautiful—that is, 
of what was young, fresh and fair. 

Be this as it may, from some cause Madame early chose an 
opportunity of privately evincing her real feelings to Lizette— 
who was at first a little shy at responding—but after a time 
gratefully accepted the little services, which were so fearfully, 
yet eagerly tendered. 

I may mention, that on the day on which I write, while Lizette 
was carrying out Jerry’s injunction to have a good tea, she 
received a visit from the little French lady, who had stolen out 
unbeknown to her jailor lover, who would certainly have prevented 
her going had he known her exrand, to impart to her little friend 
the great news of a rumour which had reached her ears, to the 
effect that a certain manager of a certain cireus—mightier even 
than the mighty Petman—had announced his intention of visiting 
the show that evening. Now, it was also secretly whispered 
that this mighty manager was about to start a show in London, 
which was to outshine even that with which they had to do—that 
for the purpose of engaging the most competent artists he was 
travelling from show to show—if anything struck his faney 
bargaining for him or her with the manager or the artist’ himself 
—not much haggling on this side you may be sure, for the chance 
of a London engagement was too great an opportunity to be 
passed lightly over, even though it might entail harder work, and 
in many cases half of an already poor salary—as some never- 
despairing artist remarked, the glory of being able to write after 
one’s name the proud announcement, “ Mr. So-and-so, of the 
Royal Spangle and Glitter Theatre, London,” compensated for all 
the rest. 

So Madame Petite seemed to think, for it was with the greatest 
excitement she imparted the said news of the coming of the 
manager who was to open for some lucky individual in the 
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company the golden prospect—the long dreamt of London engage- 
ment. 

“T thought that you might like to know, so that you could make 
the best of the opportunity. It is lucky 5 did you not tell me 
you would try some new feat to-night ?’ 

“Yes, I did so intend,” said Lizette, “but I have decided to 
wait till to-morrow.” 

“Why for, you silly child? It is the very thing; if you 
are’ successful, think, the Monsieur may engage you for 
Londres.” 

“But I have no great wish for to get there,” said Lizette, 
calmly arranging her flowers in a soup plate she had wheedled from 
the landlady for the purpose. I am happy here with them all. 
Why should I want to go.” 

* But who knows, enfant, what salary he may not give you?” 

“ T have enough now, and sometimes I squeeze something to keep 
for a day when it rains,” was Lizette’s reply. ‘ Besides, what 
would a few shillings more be to me if I had no friends to be 
happy with as I am now ?’ 

* Mon enfant ! comme tues drole. Tu parles comme la petite bébé 
que tu es. I say to you, you are silly. Jl faut que vous—that you 
take this chance; you shall do the new feat, and look your very 
best to-night. Care you to do it ?” 

“For the first, yes, if you say I must, but I see not the why for 
t; for the second I cannot answer, I will wear my best robe — 
mauve.” 

The little woman shrugged her shoulders. “It is pretty and 
tr?s becoming, but it is not fresh! You have none other. It isa 
pity, you will lose the chance.” 

In spite of Lizette’s assurance that the old one would do very 
well, this obstacle, the want of a suitable dress, was bemoaned by 
Madame for fully ten minutes. At the end of that time she 
became endued with a sudden bright idea with which she was so 
enchanted that she forgot it was her supposed rival for whom she 
was exerting herself, and set out with right good-will to help her 
in every way to make the most of her “ chance.” 

The working out of her idea, however, required some time, and 
thus, when a little before the interval was over, Jerry appeared in 
the ante-room himself a little late, just because he wished to be, 
if anything, the reverse, he was surprised and I verily believe 
not a little disappointed to find Lizette was not as usual already 
there. 

He had a half-formed wish that he should have had an 
opportunity to say a word to her before the performance com- 
menced. What the few words were to be he was not quite 
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certain. I suppose it was some direction relating to her new 
“feat.” 

The second part of the programme began as usual with the 
Japanese children, who, punctual to the sound of the first call bell, 
were severally dragged and pushed on by their respective parents. 
Lizette’s act, clowned by Jerry, came second on the list. 

The second bell rang, the band struck up, the London manager, 
after submitting to be treated by Mr. Petman in that worthy’s 
private apartment, returned to his seat among the audience and 
the performance commenced. 

Still Lizette did not make her appearance, much to Jerry’s 
uneasiness. He marched up and down the tent with the huge 
frill which he wore round his neck sticking up viciously on 
each side, and casting every moment anxious glances at the 
door of the tent. 

The Japanese children had well-nigh finished, and by that 
time Jerry was roused to such a pitch of excitement that it 
was with difficulty he was prevented from rushing, dressed 
as he was, to her lodgings, to ascertain the cause of her non- 
appearance, while in one corner Epsom secretly rejoiced at the 
prospect of some trouble in store for the young fancy rider, wishing 
that Madame Petite had been there to share his joy—not knowing 
how she was at that moment engaged. But he was the only one 
who entertained such feelings; the rest of the company shared 
Jerry’s excitement, showing it in various ways. 

Will Breakneck had dressed early in order to put a new rope 
to one of the supports of his bar, but declared he’d rather let 
the blessed thing alone and break his neck-—- namely, by taking 
Lizette’s turn—-than that she should get into trouble for keeping 
the ring waiting. 

Signor Patchouli, one of whose trained horses, by-the-by, had 
been allotted to the new comer, instead of the not too good- 
tempered Emperor, declared he’d rather some one should lame 
one of his thoroughbreds than that Bella Signorina should miss 
her oppportunity that night, while poor Smith, the groom, in his 
excitement, gave the said trained steed such a rubbing down that 
it is a wonder the poor animal had any coat left at all. 

Two messages had already been sent to the dressing-room, and 
received the same answer—Friulein Hartzmann was coming in 
one moment—but the moment had come when she ought to 
have made her appearance in the ring and she had not arrived. 
The ring master appeared in the ante-room and learnt the 
news 

* You had better go on then,” he said, to the Breaknecks ; 
** Miss Hartzmann should be to time.” 
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“Tt’s all right, she’s coming,” said Smith, rushing in from a 
self-imposed visit to make further inquiries. 

“ All right,” said Jerry; “Tl have my show first, but send 
her on quick,” and, without waiting to be gainsayed, he gave the 
signal for the band, and one—two—three doubles and he was 
in the ring up to his tricks and jokes, making the house echo 
with the laughter his fun provoked. 

He had only, however, indulged them a few moments when the 
band struck up, the trained steed, all the better for the energy 
Smith had devoted to it, was led into the ring, followed by the 
Signor, who had early claimed the privilege of whipping for the 
neatest and prettiest rider in the show. The next moment the 
curtains were drawn aside and, conducted by the young ring 
master, the truant rider skipped gracefully into the ring. 

One glimpse at her explained the delay. 

Under the skilful hands of the good-natured little French 
woman, the little fancy rider made her appearance before the 
mighty London manager in just the prettiest costume one could 
ever imagine. 

It fairly took Jerry's breath away. And yet there was not so 
.much in it after all, only snowy skirts of purest white, a dainty 
white satin body with soft white lace, and over it all in long 
wreaths, placed with skilful hands, garlands of scarlet poppies, a 
few skilfully arranged in the pretty brown curls; yet there was 
something so fresh and fair about the whole that no wonder it 
pleased the eye so well. 

How Jerry wished he had been able to have been the one to have 
led her on. As it was, only a bright nod fell to his share, and 
Lizette began her performance. 

This, as usual, was a decided success, the new feat eliciting 
roars of applause, even the London manager nodded approvingly, 
while a certain old man, who, in a well preserved suit of black, 
with two ladies in unmistakably Sunday “ gets up,” as Jerry called 
them, and a small and very precocious boy of about nine years 
old, occupied a conspicuous position in the front of the reserved 
seats, was so overcome by the grace and agility of the little rider, 
that, in the midst of a breathless silence, he gave vent to his 
feelings by a hearty “Lor’ bless her, who’d have thought she 
could do that ?” 

This frankly uttered opinion caused a general laugh, in which 
Lizette herself joined, and recognizing the obliging waggoner of 
the afternoon nodded gaily to him; indeed, would have kissed 
her hand, but was deterred from so doing by the remembrance 
that there hadn’t been a wry word yet, and Joe’s missus might 
look upon the act as Joe’s gallivanting. 
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Joe’s missus, however, was too much taken up in calling her 
good man to order to notice much else. 

“ Where’s your manners, Joe Andrews,” she said reprovingly ; 
“you'll have the young gentleman as gave us these seats ting 
he’d let you stay outside, and I wouldn’t have missed seeing his 
tricks for my best pebble brooch, as has been in the family for 
nigh forty years. He’ll be put out for certain.” 

But the good lady’s mind was soon’ set easy on that score, for 
would you believe it, while Lizette, in answer to loud applause, 
was repeating one of her tricks, Jerry slyly made his way out of 
the ring; and when his turn came for more tricks, there he 
was sitting calmly chatting away to the old waggoner and his 
family. 

Then what fun it was. When the ring master sternly called 
upon him to come and go through his performance, he announced 
that the young gentleman, namely Joe’s grandson, would take his 
place; how the old couple laughed at the boy’s discomfiture, 
loudly calling him to go and distinguish himself, till having 
shaken hands with all of them, Jerry sprang back into the ring 
and went about his mad tricks again. 

I may here note that the young clown’s affability made such an 
impression upon Joe’s missus, that Joe was heard to declare in 
secret that he hoped she worn’t going to be struck with him 
like Jack, a contingency which fortunately did not occur. 

But to come back to our heroine. Her performance over, Jerry 
had the honour of leading her into the ante-room, where, how- 
ever, she was so freely complimented and congratulated on all sides, 
that Jerry could scarcely get a word with her. 

“ Never mind,” he thought, “ we shall go home together.” 

But that night, the first for many, he did not do so. 

In spite of the approving nod at Lizette’s performance, Lizette 
was not summoned to the London manager's presence. Though of 
course, not wishing to stand in the way of her advancement, c., 
Mr. Pitman very unselfishly placed such obstacles in the way of his 
losing his best fancy rider that beyond the nod she got no further 
recognition of her performance. 

No, the only one chosen for a London engagement was none 
other than our friend Jerry. 

The manager sent for him just as he was about to see Lizette as 
usual safely to her lodgings—a task which, very reluctantly it must 
be confessed, he was compelled to resign to the Signor—and would 
you believe it, when the offer of the advancement was made him 
he actually hesitated ; and even after he had agreed to accept it— 
he was told to be ready to start early the following morning for the 
capital—instead of congratulating himself on his luck, he regretted 
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that he had not made an opportunity that same evening to say 
those few words to Lizette. 

Never mind, he would pay her a visit early in the morning and 
make this important communication. 

But when the morning came and he paid the promised visit, he 
found Madame had dropped in to breakfast with Lizette, and the 
fact of her presence, I suppose, drove the intended words from our 
hero’s head, for he said his adieux and started by the express with- 
out having given them utterance. 

If he had only known the mischief of delays. But there, he thought 
perhaps it would be better to wait till he returned. So he waited. 


(To be continued.) 
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JUNE FIXINGS. 


I aM not going to call people or places by their real names in this 
account of what happened in June this year. I must begin before 
June, but I won’t keep long away from that month, because it is a 
pleasant season and this year it was a particularly pleasant season 
to me. 

My name is Jane Aldridge, let us say. I live with my father, 
John Aldridge, and my unmarried sister, Emily, at Embervale 
Cottage, near Oakham in Rutlandshire. My mother died when 
Emily was born twenty-three years ago. I don’t remember her. I 
was then three years old, so that I am now twenty- six. lam to 
be married this year to Wilfrid Marston, who lives in London. Our 
engagement took place in June this year. Wilfrid is not at all 
rich. He is a journalist, and has to make all his income by his 
pen. When he was staying with us at the cottage Emily, in jest, 
showed him something I had written; he read it, and now that we 
are engaged he tells me I must be prepared to help him when we 
are married. He says if I write he will get what I write published 
and paid for. At first it made me dizzy to think of seeing any- 
thing of mine in print, but now I don’t mind; he says the best way 
to write for print is to write as if it wasn’t for print. It seems 
easy enough todothat. . . . 

I have stopped just a minute to think if it is quite so easy as it 
appeared. On second consideration, I think it isn’t. You would 
imagine from the way I have been talking that I’m cold-blooded ; 
I’m not, I’m not cold-blooded at all. Iam quick by nature but 
not very bad-tempered, and I am really fond of Emily and my 
father—I would die for either of them. But I don’t want to die 
now. Lately J have begun to like myself. I used not to care 
much about myself, but now Ido. If this was not intended for 
publication I could write much more and much quicker. I 
feel as if I can’t get on. I have to think a whole lot between each 
sentence, and most of what I think shall not be published. I 
write it in the letter that goes to London with this MS. (you see, 
Iam becoming technical already), that will be the best plan. I re- 
member reading somewhere that Raffaele wrote a sonnet, but he 
did not publish it; that sonnet was intended for some one. He 
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painted his pictures, intending them for any one, every one. 
Wilfrid may publish this, but my letters are very different 
things. 

When Wilfrid told me to write something, I asked him what I 
should write about ; he said, “ Oh, about anything you like.” 

Now he couldn’t say anything more stupid or more likely to 
drive to despair. It was just like bidding a child go play, or 
asking a person who knew Greek to speak a little Greek. I told 
Wilfrid that if he asked me to write on any subject in the world 
I’d read about and then write on it, but that anything was too vast 
a subject for me to treat. 

Then he said, “ Well, write about what happened this June.” 

I forget what I said, but I know I intended to be violent. 

He laughed and said, “ Oh, you needn’t use the real names of 
people or places. Of course you must keep the dates right ; that’s 
essential.” 

I told him the history of Raffaele and the sonnet. 

“ Of course,” said he, “ you need not incorporate your sonnet in 
the history of June, you can write your history at a wholesome 

table by the light of a wholesome lamp and you can afterwards go 
out, under a damp and squalid acacia tree, and there chant 
your sonnet to the rheumatic moon.” 

At the time I thought this horribly profane. But I am daily 
growing more used to Wilfrid’s ways. 

I was still most loath to do what he suggested; I told him I 
should sink into the earth, if, when such a history were pub- 
lished, any one I knew penetrated the disguise in names and found 
us out. 

“T will give you an infallible preventive against that.” 

I asked him what the preventive was. 

“Give,” he said, “at the beginning of your history a solemn 
and circumstantial assurance that every occurrence you are about 
to relate is absolutely true, and not a single member of the British 
public will believe a word you write.” 

This puzzled me. I asked, “ What is the good of saying it is 
true if no one will believe me?” 

* It’s one of the greatest triumphs of fiction to make a person 
believe what is not true,” he answered. “ Your history of June 
will be true. You will carefully caution the reader that it is true. 
The reader will not believe a word you write, he will believe your 
solemn assurance to be a lie. That is, he will not believe what is 
true, which is the same in essence as believing what is not true. 
A splendid triumph of fiction.” I got Wilfrid to write this down for 
me, for I could not. carry it in my memory. 

We talked a great deal more of this matter. I still did not like 
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the idea of writing about ourselves. He could hardly speak of 
anything else. He said a great many things that made me smile, 
and a great many things that made me angry. At length I con- 
sented to do what he asked. When this was finally settled he 
said, “ Jane, you are a young writer.” He is only four years older 
than [. 

“T am not a writer at all,” I said interrupting him. 

“ Hush, my child,” he said. He always calls me child when he 
is about to be very offensive. ‘ We will not dispute about words, 
if you say youare not a writer how am I to account for the pot-hooks 
and hangers Emily showed me?” 

* Oh,” said I, “ that thing was only a sketch.” 

“Exactly, child,” said he. “Only a sketch of pot-hooks and 
hangers. You are now promoted to a higher class. You are 
henceforth supposed to produce the Queen’s-Italian-angular-run- 
ning hand. And now,” he added, “I give you one, and only one 
piece of advice: Avoid long sentences as you would the adoration 
of any other man but me.” This was after our engagement. I 
am getting accustomed to his wild speeches. I begin to like them, 
particularly when he winks in the middle of them. I then feel as 
if he and I had entered into a conspiracy against him, and when I 
feel in this way I always laugh with my fellow conspirator, but 
in my heart take part with his derelict self. 

I have written that long sentence in defiance of his rule. I 
hate writing short sentences. It is like trying to take walking 
exercise on a hearth rug. 

As I said at the beginning, I am engaged to Wilfrid Marston. 
My sister Emily is not engaged to any one. Yet she is the beauty 
and I am the plain girl of tbe family. Perhaps I am too old to 
call myself a girl, but the phrase young woman is ambiguous. 
You are not to think because Wilfrid has insisted upon my writing 
this that Iam the clever one of the family. Emily is twice as 
clever; even Wilfrid himself has admitted that. Emily will 
marry some very rich and handsome man one day. He will 
have to be very good or I shall not like him. Every one loves 
Emily, but I am not envious; for my part, if many people loved 
me it would trouble me, I prefer loving people to their loving me, 
for loving persons never bores one and I hate being bored. 

Embervale Cottage, where I am now writing this, is one of the 
quietest houses in England. It is up Embervale Lane off the high 
road, and I am certain twenty people on an average don’t pass it in 
a day. My father chose the place long ago, because of its quietness 
and seclusion. 

My father has a small independent fortune and a great taste for 
gardening. There are between two and three acres of land 
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attached to the cottage ; this ground my father turned into a fruit, 
vegetable, and flower-garden, and in it, or in the greenhouses and 
hothouses, he spends most of his time. In the winter, at times 
when there is nothing to be done for trees or plants, he reads 
in his great easy-chair in his cheerful little study. He is a 
healthy, hearty, kindly man, sixty years old, with the manners and 
spirits of a young man. 

Emily and I had no companions whom we could call friends. 
The nearest neighbour of our acquaintance lived upwards of a mile 
away. Often a week passed and beyond formal greeting in coming 
in or going out of church we spoke to no one but father and the 
tradespeople who supplied our quiet house with food and other things 
we needed. Once a week or so we went into Oakham and visited 
a few shops ; once in a couple or three months we made a journey 
to Leicester, where we made what we considered extensive 
purchases. Leicester we looked upon as a vast city too crowded 
and august to be spoken of save with bated breath. 

We read when we were not walking abroad or attending to 
household duties or wandering in the garden. Our life was mo- 
notonous without being hum-drum, simple, yet not dull. 

But, I suppose, nowhere outside the land of the lotophagi do 
“all things always seem the same,” and when the uneventful 
monotony of our household was broken in upon, a great inroad was 
made indeed. 

One night past midnight and when we had all gone to bed, 
Wilfrid Marston was carried to our house almost dead from cruel 
ill-usage inflicted on him by foot-pads in Embervale Lane. 

In a short time we were all up. Wilfrid, whose name we did 
not know that night, was put into a bed and a doctor summoned 
at once from Oakham. When the doctor came, it was found 
Wilfrid was so much injured that he could not be moved for 
several weeks. I will not be tedious over this part of the story. 
I and Emily were much with this Mr. Marston, and before he was 
fit to go back to London we knew we were fond of one another, 
although no engagement had taken place. Towards the end of 
April in this year he was well enough to go back to London and 
take up his duties once more on the paper which employed him 
chiefly. 

Away he went at last. You may easily imagine how lonely the 
house was when he had left. Emily and my father had grown to 
like Wilfrid. I will not trouble you with a description of him. 
As he is to edit this I shall put nothing against him in it, for he 
would cut it out, nor will I say any thing in his favour, for he is 
quite vain enough. Of course I do not know whether he will or 
will not allow this passage to stand. 
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Well, I think even then father guessed there was something 
between us and I don’t believe he was displeased to think so. 
You see, to put it in a practical way, I was twenty-six years of 
age, no beauty, and without what any man would call a fortune. 
Although I may say we have lived up to this quite out of the 
world, we are not unacquainted with the tenets of people in the 
world. We, as I have said before, read a good deal, and even if 
father has been more than twenty years in retirement he is not 
by any means forgetful of his old experience, and often tells us 
what views the world takes and how it wags. 

After a few days I got a letter from London. I will not say I 
was quite unprepared for the question asked in it, but I was 
greatly agitated. Emily knew I was excited by the letter I had 
received and laughed at me and asked me a number of silly and 
perplexing questions. At last she plagued me to such a degree 
that I told her Wilfrid had proposed, and that his reason for not 
doing so before he left Embervale was because he wanted to see 
how his business arrangements stood after his long absence from 
London. He now wrote to say that his position, although far 
from splendid (adequate was the word he used) was safe for young 
people. 

I was so much excited that I went out for a long walk by 
myself. I could not endure the house. It felt like a weight on 
me. I could not breathe in it. 

I was absent several hours. When I returned to the cottage I 
wrote a letter and then went out and posted it. Emily was now 
quiet and did not laugh at me any more. I was to say nothing 
to my father until Wilfrid had written to him, which would be 
immediately upon my letter reaching London. That night when 
Emily was bidding g good- night tome she burst into tears and clung 
to me, saying she did not want to lose me after all these years, 
and that if Wilfrid took me away from her she would never speak 
to him, but would hate him all her life. This made me think for 
the first time of leaving home, and for a long while that night I 
was very down-hearted and desolate. 

In due time my father got a letter from Wilfrid. We were all 
three sitting at breakfast when the servant brought it in. Emily 
knew that the letter would, in all likelihood, be with us that 
morning. I got a letter from Wilfrid by the same post. I put 
my own letter into my pocket unread. Emily saw by my manner 
that I was confused and timid. She got up, and passing behind 
my chair, laid her hand gently on my head to encourage me. 

“My father got very few letters, and none from London. He 
had never before seen Wilfrid’s writing. That morning he looked 
very carefully at the front of Wilfrid’s envelope and then at the 
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back. He took particular notice of the postmark and repeated 
to himself the word “ London ” several times as if trying to recall 
the name or individuality of any person likely to write to him 
from that place. 

At last he looked up suddenly and fixed his eyes for a moment 
on me. I dropped my head. I could feel the blood tingling in 
my cheeks, my temples, and my lips. I would have given all the 
world to be out of the room but I could not stir. I told myself 
there was nothing to be ashamed of and yet I was ready to sink 
into the ground. 

I heard my father break the puper of the envelope. He could 
not but have seen by my face that his guess was right. I heard 
him turn over the page of the letter, and after a few seconds I 
summoned enough courage to look up. The letter had fallen 
from his hand to the breakfast table. He had his elbow on the 
table and his hand across his eyes. I was weeping and choking. 
I got up and went round to where he sat and knelt down beside 
him and leaned my head against his side and put both my hands 
on his shoulder. 

Father did not move for a while. At last I felt him steal his 
arm round my shoulders and press me to him. By this I knew 
he had no objection to Wilfrid, but, I can’t tell why it was, I felt 
my heart breaking and I sobbed out. Often I had read in books 
that love was joyous; where was the joy inthis? I feit as if I 
were on the point of committing an act of horrible ingratitude to 
my father and of shameful desertion to Emily. 

At last I heard my father’s voice. I listened to it as a parched 
wanderer in the desert may listen to the sound of water. All he 
said was, “ Grod bless you, my good child, God bless you and make 
you happy.” 

This made me sob more than ever, but the pain was not so 
great. The sobbing now eased my heart, and 1 put my arms 
round father’s neck and clung to him. 

** My good child,” he said again. 

This was more than I could bear, so I got up and kissed his 
forehead and ran out of the room. I dared not look back from 
the door. For a few hours I kept away from every one. Then 
I came to Emily and we sat hand in hand a long time talking 
quietly, sadly. We did not even try to be gay. 

In the afternoon father came in with an open letter in his 
hand. He gave it to me. The envelope was addressed to 
Wilfrid. 

“You may read it if you like, Jane,” said he with a smile. 
“Your grandfather and grandmother would not give your poor 
mother to me for a long time—denied me point blank at first. I 
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made a vow then and I will keep it now that if ever a man I believed 
to be honest asked me for a daughter of mine I’d place no diffi- 
culties in the way. Wilfrid says you and he understand one 
another. I think he’s an honest man, and | like him. You 
know, Jane, you must never treat me as an old fogey. I hope I 
may always be able to keep a corner of my heart green for you 
and Emily and Wilfrid.” 

* And for some one else too when someone else turns up and 
breaks his leg in the lane, and is carried in here and gets the 
second best wife in England,” cried Emily. 

This made us all laugh, and father took the two of us into his 
arms. All at once everything grew bright and cheerful to me. 
I had never been so happy any minute before in my life, and we 
have never had a gloomy moment since. 

After this things fell back into their old grooves at our cottage, 
and there was nothing to mark the great difference which had 
arisen in my life save the daily arrival of a letter for me with the 
London postmark on the cover. Wilfrid said he would not send 
me a ring through the post, as he would rather put it on my 
finger with his own hand But he added this could not be for 
some time to come, as, owing to the weeks he had been with us 
he had a good deal of back work to make up, and he would not if 
he could afford himself a holiday, as every hour now spared from 
work would mean delay to his giving me the other ring—the plain 
gold band. 

During the earlier half of May father wrote to him asking him 
to come up. A letter came back saying Wilfrid had no hope of 
being able to visit us until the middle of July, by which time he 
hoped to see his way quite clearly. 

A few days after the arrival of this letter father’s manner 
became very puzzling to Emily and me. It was a season of the 
year when his interest was usually keen in gardening matters. 
Now he rarely went into the garden or even spoke to either of 
the two men who were busy in it. He deserted his great easy- 
chair and his books. He even went out for long solitary 
walks and, most surprising of all, went into the town of Oakham 
more than once and came back with now a book and now a rug 
and now an umbrella. The books were within our comprehen- 
sion, but we could make nothing of the rugs and umbrellas. We 
had need of neither, for we never travelled, except rarely to 
Leicester, and we never carried umbrellas, for if the day was 
threatening the garden sufficed for exercise and kept us always 
near shelter. 

One morning he said abruptly at breakfast a few words which 
explained all. 
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“ Girls, you must promise me not to say a word of what I am 
going to tell you to any one. I want it to be a pleasant surprise. 
Give me your words you will not hint at it to a soul.” 

In great amazement. we gave the promise required. 

“ Well,” said he, “ Wilfrid says he cannot come down to see us 
until the middle of July; suppose we go up to see him. I have 
the thing all settled in my mind. We shall start for London the 
day before the Derby, and on the morning of the race call in a 
carriage for Wilfrid and drive off to the course. That’s a daring 
programme, isn’t it, for an old slow-coach like me? I tell you 
girls, I am not going to play the fogey to your youth and 
beauty.” 

He did not say all this speech without many interruptions 
from us, but I have pieced it together for the sake of con- 
venience. 

What a delightful breakfast that was! I shall never forget it. 
The window was open, the hawthorn was in full blow in the 
hedge separating us from the lane. A lazy thrush was singing 
in the hawthorn hedge, and a fiercely active blackbird was, when- 
ever he could keep still, whistling no one could tell exactly 
where. The sharp white sunlight fell on the far end of the linen 
table cloth. Outside the laburnum swayed in the faint breeze. 
There was a dainty murmur of tender spring leaves whispering 
to one another of last night’s dews. And beyond the lane, upon 
a knoll, and far above all other trees near, stood the huge dark 
green chestnut, pierced here and there by cones of faint yellow 
bloom, and standing unmoved in matronly dignity against the 
morning air, the most proper tree in all the plain. 

When Emily and 1 found ourselves alone we could talk no 
more than when father was by. If the cottage suddenly spun 
round so that the front might be where the back was, we could 
not have been more astonished. To think of father leaving home 
was wonderful enough, but the spectacle of his taking us not 
only to London but also to the Derby was simply confounding. 

Father was in the best of spirits. At dinner he told us of the 
Derby. We, of course, had often heard or read of it, and knew 
that it was the great horse race of the year, but beyond that I 
think we knew nothing about it. Father could not tell much 
more. He told us that London was the proper place to start 
from, and that having bought “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” for 1885, 
he had found out the date on which the race was run. Epsom he 
knew was the place. He again impressed on us the necessity for 
absolute silence on the matter. Even when we got to London we 
were to divulge his intentions to no one. 

Emily laughed at this, saying how could we speak of the 
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matter to any one if we did not arrive in London, where we knew 
no one but Wilfrid, and were not to see him until the morning of 
the race. 

It seemed to me that long retirement from the world had made 
my father morbid on this point, and that he thought there was 
something weak and undignified in going to such a place as 
Epsom. 

After a while he said, “* As soon as we have broken the ice heroi- 
cally by indulging in the dissipation of horse racing we can amuse 
ourselves in London any way we like. We shall see everything 
worth seeing and go everywhere worth going. In fact, I want to 
try and get Emily off my hands. She’s becoming quite an old maid.” 

We all laughed at this. I had, | need scarcely say, never been 
at a race in my life. I had never been in London. I had read 
hundreds of books in which London was described, extolled, 
abused, but I had never seen it, and although one of the great 
longings of my life had been to gaze upon its marvels and wander 
through its interminable streets now that there was an immediate 
prospect of gratifying my desires, I felt timid and abashed. 

The anticipation of having to stay at an hotel was little short of 
appalling. For many years I had been accustomed to the same 
rooms, the same furniture, the same servants. The idea of having 
to go into a strange home, and that a house not of a friend or 

acquaintance, but of a complete stranger, filled me with feelings 
of shuddering revulsion. The notion of paying at the rate of 
so much a head for what one ate or drank filled me with disgust. 

But still there was a great deal on the other side—a great deal 
which any one who had lived always in the country must know, 
and which those who live in London itself can with very slight 
effort of imagination realize. And over and above the con- 
siderations which attract the ordinary stranger to London I 
had one—I was to meet at least one person I knew there. 

We had no great preparations to make, but such as were 
necessary we went about quietly. A visit to Leicester was con- 
sidered indispensable, although we left our less urgent wants un- 
supplied, considering we should do better in town. 

As the days went on the feeling of repugnance wore away and I 
gained. confidence and almost persuaded myself I should rather 
like strange rooms, strange servants, and to pay so much ready 
money for a cup of tea or a slice of bread and butter. 

We kept our promise to father loyally. From neither of us did 
a soul know we were going to leave Embervale for an hour, to 
say nothing of visiting the great city and the great race-course. 
I did not drop the faintest hint of the scheme to Wilfrid, although 
I wrote a letter to him each alternate day. 
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The time slipped away now quickly, now tediously, until it was 
time to pack up. What Betty and Ellen, the housemaid and 
cook, thought of our preparations I do not know, but they must 
have been filled witha feeling of the most distressing astonish- 
ment, and I really believe that if, on the day we left Embervale, 
my father had told them we considered it prudent to retire into a 
lunatic asylum for the remainder of our lives, they would have 
taken it as the only rational explanation of our conduct. All 
they did learn was that we were going to London and would be 
absent a few weeks. Betty merely saidin a dazed, doubting way, 
“To London, sir! to London!” as though she fancied the dome of 
St. Paul's acted as a cap to the North Pole. 

The books which father had of late been buying, proved to be 
guide books to London. All these he took with him, and 
“ Whitaker’s Almanack,” which was now seldom out of his hand. 

When we arrived in town we drove to what I have since been 
told is one of the quietest private hotels in the place. I will not 
say a word of the feelings and thoughts awakened or provoked in 
me by this mighty town. 

As soon as we had got luncheon father went out to arrange 
about a carriage for Epsom. He came back in half-an-hour well 
satisfied with his bargain. He said that considering everything 
the man had been moderate in his charge and showed great 
civility. 

We were so little accustomed to travelling and so much over- 
come by the journey and heat and bustle, that we did not stir out 
that afternoon or night. We sat in our small private drawing-room, 
my father with his indispensable ‘“ Whitaker,” Emily and I with 
guide books and maps. The landlord of the hotel had kindly 
undertaken to furnish a hamper with all necessaries, so that 
nothing was left to provide for the morrow. At about eleven we 
went to bed. I could not sleep on account of the noise and 
excitement. We were up betimes in the morning. Breakfast was 
over at ten o'clock and at eleven the carriage was at the door. 

In a very few minutes we were in our places and on our way to 
Wilfrid’s lodgings. The vast crowds in the streets depressed me, 
and I remember in a dim way saying to myself that although we 
had Wilfrid's address and the driver said he knew it, we should 
never find him. It seemed to me impossible that so slight a clue 
as six words could guide us through such labyrinths of houses and 
multitudes of men, to one house and one man. I remember 
ruefully reflecting that the address of our quiet, isolated cottage 
in Rutland, although known to everyone for a mile round us, took 
more words to describe on an envelope than Wilfrid’s lodgings 
among these endless miles of houses and myriads of people. 
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At length the coachman drew up at a house in a street of 
private houses. The number was 17, and that was the number I 
put on my letters to Wilfrid. Father smiled at us, got down and 
knocked at the door. I could not hear what passed, but was 
surprised to see my father did not go into the house. This confirmed 
my fears. In a few minutes he came back and leaning on the 
side of the carriage said, “ He’s not at home. He left very early 
this morning and they don’t know when he will be back. I've 
left my name and address.” He got into the carriage. I 
suppose I looked disappointed ; for when he was seated he took 
my hand and said, “but do not be down-hearted, Jane. 
He’s gone to where we are going and we shall pick him up 
there.” 

The driver asked where he was now to go, and my father 
answered “ Epsom.” So away we drove. 

I, of course, did not know the names of the streets through 
which we went or the way we took, but for a long time, a long 
weary time, we were closely hemmed in on both sides by houses. 
We saw more vehicles than I had previously thought the whole 
world held. Last week I thought Leicester a mighty city, but 
this was Leicester magnified ten thousand times. I felt as 
though the whole life-time of the Wandering Jew would not be 
sufficient to explore all the streets we passed through, the streets 
we saw and the streets hinted at by glimpses of misty vistas and 
banks of stagnant smoke. I believed I was dreaming and that 
this was a vivid exaggerated vision conjured up by sleep in our quiet 
little cottage. I told myself I should awake presently and find 
we had not yet set out upon our travels. In this belief I was 
quite wrapped up in myself and took no particular notice of my 
father or Emily ; it was not worth while attending to them or this 
interminable pageant since all would change presently or fade into 
nothingness. 

A change did come. The houses grew less and less frequent. 
The traffic decreased. Now we saw trees and grass, and then 
more houses, and after that the wide open country with cottages 
by the roadside, and gentlemen’s houses swathed in dark green 
trees and far sunken beyond the meadows. 

I grew tired of this barren dream. I would shut it out from 
view and wait until it changed or I awoke. The phantom of my 
father was studying “ Whitaker.” The phantom of Emily was 
lying back placidly surveying the insubstantial scene. 

I closed my eyes. Yes, it was better thus. I was spared the 
sight of the foolish vision, and the motion of the carriage was 
grateful, soothing. ‘ But how is it,” I asked myself, * if the land- 
scape is imaginary, that the motion of the carriage is su real ?” 
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That question I could not answer. Obviously there was no use in 
trying to reason inadream. So I let my brain lie fallow. 

I awoke with a start and looked around me. A great change 
had taken place, but still much of what I had seen remained. 
Emily and my father were still sitting in the carriage. But we 
were no longer near houses or among men. We were on an 
undulating plain of short grass. A few sheep were visible but no 
man or house. A huge uncouth structure of some kind unknown 
to me lay against the sky half-a-mile away on the plain. To the 
right of it the ground rose into a low hill. My father was standing 
up talking to the coachman. 

“Yes, sir,” I heard the man say, “these are Epsom Downs.” 

“Where the Derby race is run?” asked my father. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ At what o'clock is it run?” 

“ About three, sir.” 

“Tn the afternoon ?” 

“Surely, sir, in the afternoon. I never heard of any races 
run so early as three o’clock in the morning.” 

My father looked at his watch. “ And the Derby is generally 
well attended? There are usually a great number of people 
here ?” 

* Oh, yes, sir; thousands and thousands.” 

* And at about what time do the people begin to come ?” 

“ For the Derby, sir?” ° 

*Toa. 

*“ Why, some of them sleep here the night before, and all that 
hill is covered with tents and booths.” 

My father looked again at his watch and then all around him 
with an expression of involved perplexity. “There will be no 
racing here to-day ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. No more racing here until next spring.” 

My father screwed up his eyes, took off his hat and rubbed bis 
head. “ Drive back,” said he, “to the hotel you took us up at.” 

“ What! at once, sir?” 

“Yes, at once.” 

“ But the horses, sir? Shall I get you the hamper, sir? And 
I can bait the horses while the ladies and you eat your lunch.” 

“T forgot the horses,” said my father, putting on his hat and 
looking almost angry. He’s the best tempered man living. “Is 
there a railway station here ?” 

“Yes, sir. At the bottom of the hill we have just come up.” 

“Very well,” said my father, buttoning his coat. “Drive us 
there and then you may bait the horses and eat all that’s in the 
hamper and the hamper itself for that matter.” He turned round 
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and threw himself on the seat muttering, “ Well, well, I am con- 
founded.” He took up “ Whitaker,” and knitting his brows, 
opened it and stared at the open page until we drew up at the 
railway station. Here we got out and my father bought tickets for 
London, and we took the first train going that way. 

Was the notion that I awoke a portion of my dream? Every 
thing now seemed so real, so tangible I could not believe I still 
slept. And yet, in what other condition could I be but that of 
sleep? Emily and father spoke to one another and to me and I 
tothem. But all I heard or saw seemed distant and far away. 
Among other things I heard my father say he had found out in 
“ Whitaker’s Almanack” that this was the day for the Derby. 
There was the index of the book; under the head “ Derby” you 
were referred to page 353. Here was 353 and on that page, 
look, was not that date opposite his finger the present day of the 
month ? 

I answered it undoubtedly was us he had said. “I can’t under- 
stand it a bit,” he said. ‘I did not want to make a fool of myself 
before that stupid driver. I'd begin to think my reason was 
deserting me only they told me at Wilfrid’s lodgings that he 
was gone tothe Derby. They told me as plainly as words could 
say it.” He flung down the book angrily, and throwing himself 
back against the cushion, thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and kept silent. 

Wergot back to the hotel limp, weary and disappointed. We 
had missed the race and the only friend we had in London. I 
don’t care to think of the way that day dragged on until half-past 
nine. At that time the three of us were in our private sitting 
room. Wilfrid was announced. In a minute he entered. We 
all rose in surprise. My father beckoned to-us to remain silent. 

“ Where were you to-day, Wilfrid ?” 

“ Derby, sir.” 

“Take care! There is something wrong. Are you sure you 
were at the race. On the course ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Wilfrid, smiling and looking around half in 
surprise, half in amusement. 

“ When were you on the course ?” 

“All day. That is, all the racing day. We began at two in 
the afternoon and did not get done till after five. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“ T’'ll tell you presently.” 

“Were there many people there ? ” 

“ Well, it was cold and raw, and I have not seen a worse attend- 
ance there for years.” 

“Were there ten people on the course at two o’clock ?” 
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“ Ten thousand—oh yes.” 

“No, Wilfrid, I do not mean ten thousand. I mean ten 
people.” 

* You're joking, sir?” 

“Tam not. Were there ten people on the course at two in the 
afternoon ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. More than ten thousand.” 

** And I suppose there were horses also ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How many?” 

“T really couldn’t tell. Taking the day altogether forty horses 
or so ran. But I couldn’t tell you how many were on the course.” 

“You mean sheep when you say horses? You mean that this 
year sheep ran the race ?” 

Wilfrid looked in alarm from my father to me, and then to 
Emily. He answered in a soft voice, “ No, sir. Horses. I never 
heard of sheep running races. Not on a racecourse anyway.” 

* Wilfrid, at two o’clock to-day I was on the course, and there 
were no horses but the two under our carriage, no people but our 
party, and the only other living things visible were sheep.” 

“Where in the name of wonder have you been, Mr. Aldridge ?” 

“ At Epsom.” 

“Epsom! Epsom! Epsom!” cried Wilfrid, dropping on a 
chair and looking as if he thought he or we were going mad. 
“ And what on earth made you go to Epsom to-day ?” 

“To see the Derby run.” 

“ And who in the name of heaven told you to go to-day to 
Epsom to see the Derby run?” 

“There,” cried my father, placing “ Whitaker” open before 
him. 

After a glance Wilfrid looked up, his face quite clear and bright 
now. He smiled; he laughed. He got up and began pacing up 
and down the room laughing. “ Why, sir,” said he as soon as he 
could speak, “ you have made a most intelligible mistake for one 
who knows notaing of racing matters. The race called the Derby 
was run at Epsom on the third of this month. The meeting at 
Derby took place to-day, the twenty-fifth. You have mistaken 
one for the other. The Derby is a race run at Epsom. Derby is. 
a meeting held upwards of a hundred miles from Epsom. Any- 
one knowing nothing of racing matters might fall into the error 
you made.” 

This cleared up the matter. Soon after Emily went out of the 
room to look for a book, she said, and father went away saying he’d 
smoke a cigar downstairs to calm his mind after our Epsom ex- 
perience. Neither Emily nor my father came back for an hour. 
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Then my father saw the new ring on my finger and shook hands 
with Wilfrid without saying a word. 

When Wilfrid came back to me he bent down and whispered, 
“ Confound the Epsom course and confound the Derby course, and 
confound Shakespeare, for we don’t care about either Epsom or 
Derby, and as far as our case is concerned Shakespeare is wrong 
for the course of true love does run smooth.” 


JANE ALDRIDGE. 
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“ CHILD, it is impossible that you can for a moment believe that I 
have any other object in opposing your wishes than a profound 
desire to make you happy. Your future welfare is the only end 
and aim left to me in this life. I may have been selfish in allow- 
ing myself to become absorbed in a - which has ruined my own 
happiness ; and I may now be selfish in devoting all the energies 
of my life to one solitary creature. But it is not for you to blame 
me, my darling, my love.” 

“T owe you nothing but love and gratitude, grandpapa, and 
you know that I could not love you more, or be more grateful to 
you. I am quite sure you desire my happiness, but indeed, 
indeed you are prejudiced.” 

“Prejudiced! Gertrude, listen to me. You young people 
think those who are old have forgotten the warm feelings of their 
earlier days, as you have forgotten the toys which delighted the 
hours of your childhood. It is not so. Nearly forty-eight years 
have passed since my own true love died—your mother’s mother, 
but not for a day, scarce for an hour, has her image been absent 
from my thoughts. I only long for and look forward to the time 
when I shall once again see her. She died. Your mother, her 
only child, was given to me as an angel to guide me through the 
darkness of my life for awhile. I care for nothing in this world 
except yourself. Realizing your feelings as I do, knowing how— 
God help, keep, and guard you—you have become attached to 
Ernest Pennington, how could I for an instant let idle prejudice 
weigh with me in trying to decide for your happiness, your 
welfare ?” 

He looked with a deeply-troubled gaze at his grandchild. She 
was a creature to be proud of—to love. As she stood, divinely tall, 
fair and graceful as an ideal princess, against the clusters of half- 
shadowy leaves and blossoms clinging about the window, his heart 
might well ache with care for her future. 

“T do not mean that you are wilfully prejudiced, dearest grand- 
papa,” Gertrude said, in a low, sad tone, “and I know you will 
judge for the best. But some one has traduced Ernest, has told 
you things about him which are not true.” 
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“In fear lest I should be misled by prejudice,” answered Mr. 
Jessop, “I have made every inquiry I could regarding him. Not 
only one, but all those of whom I have sought information have 
told me the same story. He is wild, he has dissipated the fortune 
left him by his father, he has led a life which I cannot detail to 
you. Gertrude, I yielded when your mother implored me to let 
her marry the man she loved—yielded against my absolute know- 
ledge of the character of that man. The result? Your mother 
died of a broken heart. That man left her four or five months 
before you were born. She came to me, and died in my arms, 
here, six months after you were given to her. Now I know not if 
he is living or dead—may never know. He wasted a fortune in 
gambling on the turf. Like Ernest Pennington, he was hand- 
some, gay, fascinating. Even I could scarcely resist the charm 
of his manner, his surface amiability and apparent goodness. 
Dare 1 risk repeating the frightful tragedy? She was only 
twenty when she died—her mother was but a girl of twenty when 
I lost her. Am I to stand by, and allow you to be precipitated 
into a gulf of misery—and know that it may be well if death 
snatches you from misery ?” 

Gertrude twined her slender fingers in silent anguish, unable 
to frame any argument to combat her grandfather’s words, yet 
knowing that it would be impossible to rend the image of the man 
she so passionately loved from her heart. 

“If you are willing to go with me,” continued Mr. Jessop, “I 
will take you abroad—to Italy, Spain, anywhere, to divert your 
thoughts, to endeavour to cast out the memory of this unhappy, 
misplaced affection. You must not think me harsh.” 

“Harsh! Oh, no,” cried Gertrude, going towards him, and, 
stooping, she kissed his forehead, returning then to her place by 
the window. The cool evening breeze floated in, and fanned her 
flushed face gently, soothingly. “But nothing can ever make 
any difference in my feelings towards Ernest. If fate compels me 
to part from him———Part!” she cried excitedly, her eyes filling 
with tears, and she clasped her hands above her head in anguish. 
“Never to see him again! to be forbidden to hear the sound 
of his voice—it would be a living death. My heart would be 
broken.” 

“ But, child, he is ruined—ruined by his own madness and 
folly. Apart from my own judgment, the whole world would 
condemn me for giving you to a ruined spendthrift, and bad as I 
know him to be, I cannot imagine his sinking to such a depth of 
degradation as to ask me to give you to him. I have no doubt 
that he is well aware you are the probable inheritor of fifteen 
thousand a year, that I am old, that my days are ebbing fast e 
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Gertrude shuddered, and held out her hands, as if to shield 
herself from some mortal blow. 

“Do not speak so cruelly,” she exclaimed. ‘Do not say such 
things. And nothing—nothing will ever induce me to believe 
that Ernest could stoop to such pitiful meanness.” 

“ No, perhaps not. I intend to see him within this next week,” 
said Mr. Jessop. “I can say many things to him which I cannot 
say to you——” 

“ And then ?” cried Gertrude eagerly. 

“T do not know. But nothing he can say or do will make me 
alter my firm decision. Poor child. If my life, if the greatest 
sacrifice that could be demanded of me could possibly insure your 
happy, peaceful future, I would not hesitate for an instant to yield 
up all I have to give. But I will not let your young life be slain. 
I am not ambitious for you, and I know you would be more happy 
in modest retirement than in the glare and dazzle of the world. 
I do not covet wealth or station for you. But to see you the un- 
happy wife of a ruined spendthrift, for unhappy you must become, 
—it would be unspeakable misery to me. You are young: you 
do not realise the future that must inevitably come.” 

Gertrude covered her eyes with her fingers, unable to combat 
her grandfather’s reasoning. He rose, and began pacing to and 
fro. 

“ Even were he to make promises,” the old man continued, “ he 
would not keep them. Your father made promises—nay, he took 
a solemn oath that he would reform if I would only consent to his 
marriage with my child. And how did he keep his word? My 
dearest, I sympathise with you, and pity you from the depths of 
my heart, but you must have courage. This affection, misplaced 
as it is, may die away in time.” 

“‘ Never—never,” said Gertrude, raising her pale face, her eyes 
glittering with painful excitement. “ You know I am not one to 
change. It will be impossible for me ever to care for another as 
I care for Ernest.” 

“ You think me harsh,” said Mr. Jessop sadly. “But I must 
be firm, for your sake. I promise you I will see him, but I know 
beforehand the idle words he will speak. I own that he is in 
appearance, in manner, in pleasant geniality of disposition, in 
culture and education, the kind of man to attract and perhaps fix 
the affections of almost any girl but I might as safely put you 
into the nest of some venomous snake as trust you to his 
keeping.” 

A slow, sobbing sigh of restrained anguish was the only answer 
Gertrude could make. From the days of her earliest childhood 
she had always been accustomed to implicitly obey her grand- 
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father, and she knew full well that he idolized her—that it was 
true she was the only object in life which he loved or cared for. 
It was the first time they had ever clashed; but the sacrifice he 
demanded was a terrible one. For two years it had been under- 
stood that she and Ernest were lovers, and at first Mr. Jessop had 
not been displeased at the prospect of a union between them ; 
but of late the old man had made searching inquiries into the 
conduct of Ernest, with the deplorable result of finding him a 
rake and what could be deemed little less than a gambler. 

In the deep, almost solemn silence which followed Mr. Jessop’s 
last words, the sound of the dinner gong seemed to reverberate 
through the house. Gertrude uttered a faint scream. To her 
excited fancy, this commonplace sound, to which she had been all 
her life accustomed, appeared like a knell. In a moment or two, 
however, she recovered her self-possession. With a swift move- 
ment, she approached her grandfather, and, taking his thin white 
hands, kissed them. 

“‘T will be guided by you, even if my heart should break,” she 
said. ‘Ernest may yet retrieve his good character. I am assured 
it has been want of thought that has caused him to fall away as 
you say he has done. Do not grieve for me, dearest grandpapa. 
All may yet be well.” 

“God grant it,” answered the old man gently. ‘ He has laida 
heavy trial upon you, child.” 

Gertrude ran from the room, light and alert as a swallow. Mr. 
Jessop remained moodily pondering over the unhappy position in 
which she was placed, but no matter in what aspect he viewed 
the subject, it was impossible to alter it. With a heavy heart he 
went to the dining-room, where in a few minutes Gertrude 
rejoined him, having taken the opportunity of her brief absence 
to bathe her tear-stained face, and by pinning a handful of fresh 
flowers at her breast, gain a brighter air. Both Mr. Jessop 
and the young girl tried to assume an outward pretence of careless 
gaiety, each making an effort to hide the deadly anxiety eating 
like a canker worm beneath this veiled indifference. 

It was one of those delicious evenings in June when laughing 
day seems loth to depart, as frolicsome children protest against 
being banished to bed—laughingly blowing a rose-scented chal- 
lenge to darkness from the tips of her fingers. The windows of 
the dining-room opened on the lawn, gay with flowers, sober with 
a cool fountain heaped round with ferns. It was yet too early for 
heavy dews, and Mr. Jessop, wine and fruit having been placed 
on the table, drew his chair to the porch. He felt languid and 
tired, harassed, half weary of life. But he kept up an almost 
animated dialogue with Gertrude, whose mind he had taken every 
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care to develope, and whose companionship was exceedingly 
pleasant to him. A question arose on some point, which he was 
unable to settle. 

“ We shall find it in Hallam,” he said. “You know where to 
find it in the library. Go and find it, my dear, and don’t be 
long.” 

Gertrude, in her alert way, rose, and went out to go round by 
the cool fragrant walk by the garden. The library was at the 
other side of the house—a long room with doors opening at 
intervals on the grounds. 

In three or four minutes she had reached the library, entered, 
and found the book. As she turned away from the shelves, she 
was about to retrace her steps, when she suddenly paused in front 
of an old-fashioned bureau. 

Her attention was not attracted by this piece of furniture, for 
from childhood it had, like all else in the house, been familiar to 
her. It was apparently a very simple matter that served to fix 
her eyes—one of those trifling things that serve to hinge human 
lives and human destinies. 

Who can unravel these strange mysteries of life—can shape 
into meaning these grotesque splashes of colour, weave into sym- 
metry these wonderful tanglements of thread, which so often 
seem but fantastical folly to mortal eyes ! 

The key belonging to the upper part of the bureau happened 
to be in its place. This key, holding within its tiny iron grip 
some hidden mysteries, Mr. Jessop had always jealously guarded. 
Never before, so long as ler young memory reached back, 
had Gertrude seen it left thus forgotten, an unprotected 
sentinel. 

Some fatal momentary impulse—the curiosity of a girl of 
twenty, the touch of an evil spirit, an electrical wave of destiny, 
who shall say what power ?-—lured Gertrude. 

Girls who can scarce reckon the four bright lustres com- 
prising their young life by twice diligently counting over the 
dainty points of their rose-tipped fingers, are hardly more able to 
resist a sudden wave of temptation than the philosophers who by 
trifling with conic sections can decide the weight and circum- 
ference of stars and planets. 

It was but an idle impulse. A light touch—a passing girlish 
curiosity—and the desk of the bureau lay open before Gertrude. 

Then she regretted her undignified, childish movement, al- 
though what met her gaze might have rivetted the eyes of a 
queer. Amid papers, letters, documents carefully tied, five or 
six cases of beautiful jewels lay open. A small miniature on 
ivory, set in brilliants, Gertrude recognized—the face of her mother 
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—and she guessed that the trinkets had belonged to that mother. 
Her grandfather had shown her the miniature once. 

A sudden fear, as if she had desecrated some tomb, seized the 
young girl. A slight noise alarmed her, and she abruptly closed 
the bureau, trembling, cold at heart. But as she did so, a small, 
thin packet, touched by some lace or ribbon about her, fluttered 
unperceived to the ground. 

She looked up. Ernest was standing at the nearest door open- 
ing from the garden, looking steadfastly at her. 

* Gertrude!” 

“ Yes!” she answered ; and in a moment had flown to him, but 
then shrank back, pale and agitated, torn by contending feelings, 
remembering her grandfather’s words, yet yearning with passion- 
ate affection towards the one supreme love of her life. Ernest 
caught her hands, reading by a fine instinct the unspoken thoughts 
mirrored in her face and gestures. 

** My dearest—listen,” he said. “I felt I must see you—I am 
going away x 

“ Going away!” she echoed. 

“ Listen. They will tell you—I see they have told you—all 
kinds of things about me. All the worst accusations that may 
be brought against me are more or less true. No one can reproach 
me more bitterly than I reproach myself for the unhappy past. 
But—for your sake—I am going to try to redeem that past. 
By my own folly I have lost all—save your love. An old friend 
of my father’s has offered me a chance of beginning a new life— 
in Sydney 5 

Gertrude drew her hands from his firm, tender clasp with a 
feeling of terror. A vague sound of rushing waters sounded in 
her ears—she made an effort to speak, but a faint sobbing choked 
the words. 

“Tam to leave England within a week—sweetheart, darling,” 
continued Ermest. “I ask for no promise—you will be faithful 
and true——” 

“ Till death,” answered Gertrude. “ For evermore.” 

* Your grandfather has promised to grant me an interview, and 
nothing under heaven will prevent my seeing you once more. 
Then, sweet love, you will put trust in me ?” 

Gertrude raised her eyes, eloquent with unfathomable love and 
illimitable confidence. Ernest looked past her, as if in fear— 
she turned in nervous agitation, chilled as if by some passing icy 
breath. 

Her grandfather stood in the doorway leading from what was 
called the armour room. He stood there apparently in displeasure. 
It was one of those tragic situations which only the pen of a 
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Balzac, in a few sharp slashes, or the feathered plume of a George 
Eliot, drawing its fine touch over many volumes, could have 
challenged and realized. 

Human lives are but human lives, and with so many millions 
of moth-like creatures toiling in the sunlight and in the shade, 
slaving to drag stones to build up a sphynx, a pile called by some 
children of Babel the Pyramids, a magnificent monument—or 
trailing obediently beneath the upper surface of the earth to 
glean in the mystical fields where death, life, and fire repel 
intruders over their portals—where so many countless millions 
are coming and going in a dream-like circle like the cage ofa 
squirrel or the cage of a Dante—who can pause to weigh the 
value of one human life against that of the meanest sparrow 
that falls unseen to its mother earth ? 

The Fathers of the Church, anxious to learn for their own 
sakes and to teach others, earnestly disputed among themselves 
all things, even desiring to know how many angels could dance 
on the point of a needle. Idle dancing children of modern 
times, in mockery, as children will mock, sum up the wisdom of 
all ages in two words, after the manner of mocking children— 

Cui bono—that is the laughing summary of the world’s 
children. What does it matter? It is a tragic situation—a droll 
burlesque—prose or poetry. 

Only nonsense—only the echo of folly—only an irritating grain 
of dust from the mills of those gods who grind so exceedingly 
small. 

Nothing—from dust to dust. It is foolish to mourn over 
tragedies: it is best to laugh. Laughter is sunshine, and sun- 
shine comes from the god of life. 

The Angel of Death stood behind the figure of Mr. Jessop, in- 
visible, yet real, ready to strike. 

And invisible, yet real, crept from beneath the sombre garment 
of that attendant Spirit the real hero of the story—a mouse. 

The lovers drew apart, startled, fearing, hoping. The first 
cowardly impulse of all living creatures in a moment of danger is 
to fly. 

Gertrude looked at her grandfather, who gazed sternly at 
Ernest. The young man made an effort to speak, but paralyzed 
by that stern gaze, he was unable to frame words of explanation, 
of excuse. Even Romeo, hero of romance, the creation of a 
creature’s brain, written for a man, played by women, claimed 
again by men—Romeo might have failed in dignity if confronted 
by those terrible invisible figures over which the real and spiritual 
world have disputed since the children have begun to ask questions. 
So Ernest merely stooped, kissed the girlish hand yet clasped 
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in his own, bent, his head to Mr. Jessop, and turning away, went 
out again into the deepening twilight. 

Gertrude, her eyes filled with tears, slowly approached her 
grandfather, who remained still motionless, watching Ernest. 

Ernest paused for a moment irresolutely. Mr. Jessop, yet 
watching, saw him draw his handkerchief from the breast pocket 
of his coat and pass it hurriedly over his forehead. But he also 
saw that as he did so a small folded packet fell at his feet. 

The paper scarcely touched the ground and Ernest snatched it 
up, crushing it in his hand. The incident occupied hardly a 
moment; unconscious of its fatal import, Ernest turned for an 
instant to glance back. 

The paper was a letter which he had written to Gertrude, 
should he fail to see her, to be conveyed by one of the servants. 
As he departed, he tore the closely-written sheets into minute 
particles and scattered them to the winds. 

The touch of a baby’s hand may be a challenge to Fate. The 
poetic Hamlet, like his prose relative Saul, vainly challenges the 
unseen world, asking and seeking—vainly, uselessly. 

Mr. Jessop remained still motionless. 

“ You are angry, grandpapa,” said Gertrude. “ Indeed—indeed 
I did not know Ernest would be here.” 

“No? It does not matter,” replied Mr. Jessop, passing his 
hand over his forehead wearily, striving to think. 

“You are not angry ? He says—he says he will—I don’t know 
what to say to you,” half sobbed Gertrude. “ You are ill?” 

* No, child—yes—no, What does it matter? Iam not angry, 
child. I am only sorry, truly sorry.” 

Something pitiful in his voice struck her heart. She touched 
his hand—it was ice cold. 

“ Grandpapa !” 

“Child? Yes? No matter, go.” 

*T can’t go, grandpapa. You are ill.” 

He might have truly responded “ Sick at heart,” but the spoken 
words were merely, “I am not very well. God be merciful to us 
all, and forgive us our sins, and grant us a right judgment in all 
things.” 

Sarthe did not catch the words, but, in a rush of alarm, she 
held the sleeve of his coat, pleadingly. 

‘You are not well. May I——” 

“To satisfy you, my dear, I will say this. Leave me for ten 
minutes. Iam displeased—I am not angry. Do not frighten 
yourself. Go, Gertrude, and come back in ten minutes if I do 
not return to the dining-room.” 

Gertrude looked at his face, over which a gray shadow, perhaps 
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caused by the dim twilight, had stolen, and then obediently glided 
away. 
Mr. Jessop, remembering his oversight in leaving the key in 
his bureau, remembering that within the keeping of that insig- 
nificant little guardian lay old heirlooms, family papers, deeds, 
legal documents of various kinds, treasures of realizable and irre- 
placeable value, troubled by the lengthened absence of the child 
who held in her hand the last broken link of the ties binding him 
to earth, fearing that some murderous hand might have attacked 
her, had come—only to challenge Death with a broken lance. 
Gertrude having ieft him, Mr. Jessop slowly, reluctantly, as if 
facing some invisible enemy, approached the bureau. 
Exhausted by age, fatigued by the agitation of the day, wearied, 
sorrowful, anxious, Mr. Jessop sat down in the large easy chair 
placed in front of the desk since the house, the bureau, and bis 
great grandfather’s memory had all been built together. 
He dreaded to touch that fatal key, which was to unlock for 
him the door that once unclosed never opens again. 
A ruined spendthrift ? Bad. A fortune-hunting schemer ? 
Worse. A thief? No—Oh, no— 
With a slow, shuddering touch, he raised the overlying lid of “J 
| the bureau, standing up, as if in instinctive reverence, and looked 
within. 
The jewels were safe; the miniature set with diamonds was 
safe—as he felt sure they would be. 
Only the one small packet for which he searched, half blindly, 
as Brutus or Abraham may have searched for cord or knife—the 
packet for which he looked was gone. 
Gone! Yes. Only yes. 
The packet for which he searched had contained banknotes. 
Ernest Pennington was not only a ruined spendthrift, a for- 
tune-hunting schemer, but 
A thief? No. It could not be. 
“ God forgive us all our sins, and if I am unjust——’ 
And then Death gently laid a caressing hand on his shoulder. 
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And then? The story comes to a suddenend. The children of 
all generations past, present, and to come, always want to know 
the end, and also the meaning of the story. What happened 
then ? 

Nothing. Three sparrows fell to the ground. That is noth- 
ing. Nobody ever knows what becomes of insignificant dead 
sparrows. 

Only: stories ought always to have an end, if no meaning. 4 
They ought to be at least interesting to the little children if 
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related by the nursery maid, or told to the big children in the 
rushing trains, or to the other laughing children disporting on 
velvety lawns. Stories ought to be interesting, if nothing else. 

This story had neither beginning nor end, and no discoverable 
meaning. 

Perhaps—I can’t say for certain sure, because I don’t know—but 
I think I once heard that somebody once told fifteen judges a 
story, and they could not find out the end nor the meaning of it. 
And they all felt bothered and worried. They went to ask fifteen 
bishops if they could tell them. But the fifteen bishops were 
also bothered, because they wanted to know what the very same 
story meant, and could not guess the end nor the meaning. 

Fifteen judges and fifteen bishops? Yes. It was really true. 
The majesty of the law on one side, and the majesty of the 
Church on the other, tried to guess at the end of a story, and 
failed. And they would have been displeased perhaps if any 
child asked them if a mouse could kill three sparrows. 

Mice do not kill sparrows. Such a pack of nonsense. 

Nobody ever knew the end of this story, nor the beginning 
either. Nobody wanted to know the meaning of the story, 
because perhaps there was none. 

Ernest Pennington never obtained the interview on which he 
had counted with that vague hope which fills the sails of a lover's 
barque. One last farewell with Gertrude, until he could retrieve 
his honour, and he went away—and the ship was lost at sea. 

Gertrude, the child inheriting a heritage of mingled riches and 
pain, died—lonely, yet enriching the lives of others through the 
pleasant perfumes exhaled from crushed hopes and fears, Ger- 
trude died after a lapse of five years. 

And then—as the echo of an echo dies away? Then? 

Nothing. Only—old houses need setting in order by new 
owners, and in the midst of repairs demanded by fresh circum- 
stances, the library of the old house was found to be in a sad 
state of neglect. 

And then? The bureau was removed. Dust will accumulate, 
fresh paint is needful, fresh air is a fine disinfectant, and repairs 
are necessary, of course. 

Old houses need careful repair. Careful workmen were em- 
ployed, who scarcely needed careful warning about delicate 
workmanship. 

Somebody—does it matter what honest - hand ?—somebody 
found a packet behind the bureau; the packet contained half-a- 
dozen bank notes, which had evidently been mangled by a mouse 
—and then left. 

What had become of the mouse? Why did the mouse run 
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away with the packet? Why—why? Is it a story or a 
catechism ? 

Somebody wanted to ask the mouse for its opinion, only nobody 
could find the mouse. And if fifteen judges and fifteen bishops 
could not guess at the end of a story, it would not be fair to ask 
a mouse for its ideas on philosophy or anything else. Most pro- 
bably the mouse followed its natural destiny. The most learned 
explorer into the world of wonders could not truly answer the 
question—Can a mouse laugh? The philosopher would probably 
say No. 


E. C. NEEDHAM. 





COURTING A CONSTITUENCY. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Mr. AMINIDAB KIDDLE, the founder of the suburban firm of Kiddle 
and Co., the great and imposing awful-sacrifice regardless-of-cost 
selling-off drapers and below cost dealers in almost all things 
under, decidedly under, the sun, again favoured me with a visit, 
and again my neighbour who is “the mother of eight, besides two 
sets of lodgers,” was alarmed lest the doctor had been sent for 
because I had a catching disease. 

“JT am later than I intended to be,” said my distinguished caller, 
“for we have had a heavy day getting ready for our colossal 
combined wreck and fire salvage sale, all goods marked in plain 
figures at 97? per cent. off manufacturers’ invoices. I have to 
superintend the damaging myself, or else it is not properly done. 
Not enough to spoil the articles, but yet sufficient to prove the sea- 
water and the fire, is the selling condition.” 

“You are candid, Mr. Kiddle.” 

“ Sir, if the public prefer salvage stock slightly damaged by sea- 
water or fire it is the business, nay, sir, the bounden duty of those 
who cater for the public to study and gratify the taste. That is 
my principle, and I know it is correct because it pays.” 

“You mean, Mr. Kiddle, that what pays is right, and what does 
not pay is wrong.” ; 

“ Quite so, sir; that is the genuine morality. And what is 
correct as regards trade is correct in politics. A policy that don’t 
pay the politician is a wrong policy, for I hold, sir, that virtue is 
always rewarded, and therefore what isn’t rewarded, what don’t pay, 
can’t be virtuous. And now to the business that brings me here. 
You have heard that I am the accepted candidate for East Stucco ?” 

“And I understand you have decided to be the Liberal 
candidate ?” 

“Yes, sir; after a careful survey of the constituency, and of its 
party divisions, I have decided to stand on that comprehensive and 
all embracing platform ; and I believe that course will give to the 
new House a member who will be a credit to East Stucco. But, 
sir, whilst holding that a Liberal policy is best suited to increase the 
welfare, promote the happiness, and maintain the honour of the 
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nation and the empire, I contend that the Liberal policy should 
be in accord with those Radical principles that are the basis of 
philanthropic philosophy, and at the same time it should manifest 
a profound sympathy with the Tory sentiment that aims at pre- 
serving whatever is good and glorious in our ancient institutions. 
That is what I have put into my address; and I think the colossal 
combination—dear me, I am mixing up politics with my wreck 
and fire salvage sale—I mean, sir, that the dovetailing of principles, 
having a candidate who is a Liberal draped in Radical clothes 
and decorated with Tory trimmings, will draw and shop the mixed 
constituency of East Stucco.” 

“ Precisely, Mr. Kiddle, Like many other distinguished candi- 
dates you have become a Squinter.” 

“ A Squinter! I am sure that Aminidab Kiddle sees clear and 
straight before him.” 

“ ] mean by the Squinters, the politicians who, like the squinting 
Nan of Wapping, seem to look two ways at once, or rather they 
excel that famous Wapping beauty, for they seem to look three 
or four ways at once.” 

«* Well, sir, call us Squinters if you like, and I am not at all 
certain that it would not be a capital,that is, a fetching and therefore 
a paying name for a new party. Also the eyes of a well-painted 
portrait seem to look at everybody whatever may be his standpoint. 
And, sir, if the constituency is mixed, the candidate must be mixed. 
Sir, in the words of a great orator, let us remember that the con- 
stituency was not made for the candidate, but the candidate for the 
constituency. A round peg for a round hole, and a square peg 
for a square hole; but if the hole is half round and half square, 
the peg must be ditto, to fit it; and further, sir, permit me to add 
that you cannot fit your hole to your peg, and therefore, sir, the 
peg must be fitted to the hole.” 

*T have no doubt that many candidates will adopt your policy 
and plan though they will not avow it.” 

“ Nor should I in public, though my principle is quite constitu- 
tional. For what, sir, is the duty of a member of Parliament? Is 
it to represent himself or the constituency? Is it to represent his 
own principles, views, and policy ?- No, sir, but to represent the 
principles, views, and policies of the constituency that has sent him 
to the House of Commons as its representative. The function 
of the M.P. is to be the vox populi, that is, the voice of the con- 
stituency that has elected him. Yes, sir, the M.P. should suit his 
own principles and be the organ and the trumpet of his constituents, 
The duty of a representative is to represent.” 

“Tf you get into the House you will be an authority on consti- 
tutional questions.” 
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“ And it is about the getting in I have come to see you. I am 
determined to win, but I have to fight the battle, and to make- 
success sure it must be well fought. I want your help. Some 
men are too proud to use other people’s brains. Iam not, and it is 
the brain suckers, the employers and users of other people’s brains, 
who succeed. Will you write me out some hints for courting a 
constituency ?” 

“On what points do you want hints as to the wooing?” 

“Say courting, for I am an accepted lover so to speak and 
courting is the more correct word. Here is a list of the points, 
and if you will jot me down a few hints, it won’t be my fault if you 
put your hands in your pockets without feeling the gratitude of 
Aminidab Kiddle, for helping him to serve his country in 
that sphere to which his commercial triumph entitles him to 
aspire.” 

* You shall have the hints on courting a constituency, but we 
will not discuss the pocketable gratitude.” 

“ And permit me to tell you, sir, that no other sort of gratitude 
is worth having. Let me have the hints to-morrow, and remember, 
it is not my fault if you do something for nothing, which is wrong, 
and what I never do.” So saying he departed. 

Mr. Kiddle’s list of points opens with this question — 

“In courting a constituency, how can the candidate oblige the 
electors without fouling with the Corrupt Practices Act ?” 

The candidate must not give money, nor promise money, nor 
treat, nor promise to treat, but there are other ways of appealing 
to the patriotism of the pocket. The candidate may not bribe 
with his own money, but he is allowed to do so with the property 
of other people. The non-property electors in an agricultural 
distrigt can be promised freehold farms, and in towns that they 
shall’ be the owners of comfortable residences. The abuse of 
landlords will sufficiently suggest how the freeholds are to be 
obtained. But at East Stucco, and in other places where it is 
expedient not to offend any political colour, bribery by the promise 
of State aid will be founda much safer and not less efficacious 
plan. Free education might be supplemented by free dintiers for 
the school children, free doctoring for young and old, including a 
free supply of all comforts prescribed for the patients, free Music 
Halls, and other free amusements, for the recreation of the toiling 
million, and other free gifts that would be acceptable to this or 
that section of the electors. Free amusements will be a most 
popular proposal. Theatrical, musical, and other entertainments 
provided by the State will, of course, be of an elevating character as 
well as recreative. The State as an entertainer will not be 
niggardly, but will supply free refreshments for the people who 
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visit the National Theatres, the National Music Halls, and the 
National Dancing Saloons. 

The candidate cannot lawfully give presents to the wives of the 
electors, but he may tell them he is resolved to advocate such a 
redistribution of wealth, that the wife of the artisan will have her 
share of the luxuries of dress, now monopolized by the few, that 
she will have her satin costume, her lace parasol, her furs, and 
her Paris kids. The candidate may pat the heads of the little 
boys, and kiss the cheeks of the little girls, and say to the fond 
mother: “If I am elected I shall be the children’s friend, and I 
will insist upon the State providing bicycles and tricycles for boys, 
and dolls and well-furnished do!l houses for girls.” Under the old 
system there was a limit to bribery, because the candidate could 
afford only a certain sum for the purchase of votes ; but under the 
new system the bribery is unlimited, because it costs the candi- 
date nothing to promise the plunder of other people’s property, or 
gifts from the National Exchequer. 

Mr. Kiddle is afraid that in East Stucco many electors who 
would otherwise vote for him will be influenced to promise their 
votes to his opponents, and he wants to know what be can do. 
Why, tell the electors to promise according to their interests, and 
to vote as they please. For example, an elector, to oblige an 
employer, customer, or landlord, would like to promise to vete, 
whether he is or is not asked to do so, for the Tory candidate. 
Well, let him give the promise, and then, as he prefers the 
Kiddle policy, let him vote for Kiddle. To be sure that is lying, 
but then it is only giving effect to the manifest intent of the 
Ballot Act. What would be the use of secret voting to those who 
want to conceal how they vote, unless they lie? Men who have 
no motive for concealment tell how they voted, and if an élector 
refused to tell how he voted, his Tory, or Liberal, or. Radical 
employer would guess the reason why. The Ballot Act is in fact 
an Act of Parliament of which the purpose is to enable a man to 
promise one way, and to vote the other. So the candidate may 
say to an elector—“If you do not promise your vote to my 
opponent, you will suffer a personal loss, and the law has made 
provision so that you can avoid that loss, and at the same time 
be true to your political conscience, by voting for the candidate 
whom you Consider will most truly and efficiently represent 
your views, and the views of the constituency. Promise your 
vote to my opponent, and then vote for me.” If the candi- 
date is in the reverse position to that of Mr. Kiddle at East 
Stucco, if he has influence and apprehends that those who promise 
him their votes will vote for his opponent, he may say that lying 
is a shameful and degrading vice, and the lying of — 
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cannot be excused, because though the Ballot Act suggests that 
course—and indeed the only utility of secret voting is deceptive 
concealment—-still the Act does not make the lying compulsory, 
but only permissive. For an elector who will not lie secret voting 
is a useless privilege, yet what is morally wrong cannot be made 
morally right by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Kiddle is perplexed about the pledging. As member for 
East Stucco it would be his desire to represent all the views of all 
the constituents, no matter how conflicting they may be, and 
therefore he is willing to give any pledge on any question ; 
but the difficulty is that a pledge which will please some will 
offend others. If the question is important and the candidate 
must give a definite pledge, or definitely declare for the other 
view, he has to consider which course will secure him the greater 
number of votes, provided, of course, that the candidate agrees with 
Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, that the primary duty of a candidate is to 
square, round, angle, or zigzag his political creed in accord with the 
principles of the constituency. But the skilful candidate will, in 
respect to many isms and fads, give pledges without offending 
those who are opposed to the isms or the fads. To do so requires 
much tact. To play the game of the Vicar of Bray is easy. Any 
one can change his opinions or pretend to so to suit his interest, 
but few men can perfectly perform the trick of seeming to simul- 
taneously run with the hare and hold with the hounds. The 
Squinters, the Blue-Yellows, and the Yellow-Blues succeed with 
the dodge of seeming to look two or three ways at once, but that 
will not overcome the pledging difficulty that perplexed Mr. 
Kiddle. The only way for the candidate is to affectionately 
squeeze the hand of Jemima whilst he is giving pledges to Susan. 
For example, having given a pledge to vote for the Anti-Vaccina- 
tion Bill, you intimate to the other side that whilst you are 
desirous not to needlessly interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, you would at the same time take heed that any measure 
for which you finally voted contained provisions by which all the 
securities for the public health deemed essential by the Vaccinators 
were preserved. Then Jemima will forgive the pledging to Susan 
because she thinks you are fooling her rival. 

What about canvassing ? asks Mr. Kiddle. Now that consti- 
tuents are so numerous, is it not better to give up canvassing and 
rely solely on press, platform and placard? No, that would be a 
serious mistake. Never was the canvass more necessary and effec- 
tive than it is at the present time. There are thousands of 
electors, and consequently solicitation of the individual is impos- 
sible ; but this is the age of societies, associations, and other forms 
of clique, and every society and association has its master, some- 
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times the chairman, sometimes the secretary, and sometimes a 
wire-puller, whose name does not appear in the list of officers. 
The candidate should get hold of the master of the society or 
association, for what the master directs the members will do. Lure 
the bell-sheep into your field and the flocks will follow. Without 
canvassing it would almost be impossible to take a Black pledge 
and yet not offend the Whites, but in the canvassing you can 
explain away your platform pledges. You do not tell the White 
wire-puller that your pledge to the Blacks was insincere, for that 
would be needlessly indecorous ; but you say, “* It was a case of no 
pledge no vote, and as I do not know of any fundamental objection 
to the consideration of a proposal that is not within the range of 
practical politics I shall vote for the second reading of the Black 
Bill if it is brought in. But, my dear and hon. friend, may I 
suggest, in strict confidence, that we might as well now confine 
our attention to the next Parliament and not to the possibilities 
of a Parliament to be elected when our great-grandchildren are 
on the register?” During the delivery of that little speech, you 
wink and shrug your shoulders, and before the White wire-puller 
has time to reply you say that in the event of your being elected, 
you hope to have his co-operation in the discharge of your duties in 
Parliament, or something else just to inform him that the master 
of the White association will be the master of your Parliamentary 
vote and influence. If he is an experienced wire-puller he makes 
a considerable deduction from your promise, but he will command 
a part of your influence. For even when a Parliament is almost 
new, members get nervous about the next election, and are very 
anxious to oblige their leading supporters. 

Canvassing 1s most important, but speaking should not be 
neglected. Indeed, such neglect would be fatal. Some persons 
supposed that the development of the Press would be detrimental 
to the Platform, but the growth of the Press has promoted the 
growth of the Platform. Speeches are now so fully and widely 
reported that the orators are greatly encouraged, and further, in a 
most pleasing sense, they realize the truth of the maxim that the 
orator is not born but made. The finest orators are not free from 
hems, hums, stutterings, pauses, repetitions and grammatical slips, 
but those little blemishes do not appear in the reports. Inferior 
orators, and orators are mostly very inferior, blunder fearfully ; but 
in the newspaper their speeches read quite nicely. The reporters 
do not profess to give substance and brillianey, but they give 
readable English, and nine-tenths of the orators are altogether 
made by the reporters. Therefore, let the candidate speak often 
and be as long-winded as he can, for the reporters will convert his 
talk into average English, and the popular reputation of a politi- 
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cian now, to a great extent, depends upon the quantity of his talk. 
Formerly, party leaders seldom spoke out of Parliament, but now 
they are expected to stump the country. There was a custom, in 
the United States, of publishing the weight of a candidate; and 
at present, in England, many people estimate the politician accord- 
ing to his talking performances. If the quality is good, so much 
the better. I mean by good, amusing; but the main consideration 
is quantity. What an immense popularity a certain illustrious 
statesman gained by the memorable performance of spouting about 
a hundred columns of talk in a week, including about twenty 
cheer-compelling perorations! Thousands of electors who had not 
heard or read a line of his speeches, voted for his side because he 
had talked somuch. Theessential ingredients of a political speech 
are buckets of treacle for the audience, squirts of ditch-water for 
political opponents, a few figures as evidence of profound states- 
manship, several jokes, and a firework peroration.’ Buy the comic 
papers, and commit the best jokes to memory, for it is not at all 
requisite that your jokes should be original or relevant. 

Lastly, on Mr. Kiddle’s list is the question whether, if there is 
to be canvassing, it is desirable to allow his wife and daughters to 
canvass. It is a proof of the political inexperience of Mr. Kiddle 
that he asks such a question. Alady, whether matron or maid, is 
a first-rate canvasser. Most men, unless they have been com- 
mercial travellers, are somewhat bashful about calling on strangers, 
and such bashfulness very often renders the call worse than abor- 
tive. Now ladies have in that respect admirable courage and 
make themselves quite at home in the stranger’s house. The 
lady canvasser does not argue, but coaxes; and who can resist the 
insinyating force of woman’s coaxing ? Then the lady canvasser 
can make pretty promises by which the candidate is not in the 
least bound, and she can make suggestions of rewards for support 
which do not quite accord with the intent of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, but the sternest Election Judge would not hold the candidate 
responsible for the lady’s little illegalities. The candidate who 
has lady canvassers has by far the best chance of success. I will 
only add that the lady canvasser should be fashionably and rather 
loudly attired, and carefully avoid the neutral-tint style of the 
ladies who do district visiting or canvassing for charities. 

Not all the canvassers must be ladies, for when the elector has to 
be got at through the wife a male canvasser is the best. It may 
seem a trivial matter, but any one experienced in electioneering 
knows it is not trivial, and therefore I warn the candidate to wear 
a flower in his button-hole on the platform or in canvassing. I 
could name one or two politicians who doubtless owe much of 
their popularity and power to such floral decoration. 
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Mr. Kiddle has adopted the foregoing hints, and his courting of 
East Stucco has so far been very successful ; and therefore just 
before a General Election the hints may be found useful by many 
candidates. 

I have not for several sufficient reasons been slaughtering 
partridges, or drinking cure waters, but have vacationed in my 
suburban abode. For change of scene and recreation I have 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Kiddle to now and then see him 
court East Stucco, and my hon. awful-sacrifice friend has manifested 
such an aptitude for the game of politics that it seems to me likely 
that he may become an eminent player and serve his country as a 
Cabinet Minister. He is a chamelion candidate, so all blues, 
yellows, reds, whites, blacks, and greens think he is their colour. 
When at a public meeting they tried to corner him on the Irish 
question, this is how he got out of the fix : 

“T sympathize with the self-government aspirations of the 
Irish people and of all peoples and of all localities. But Iam not 
less devoted to the safety, honour, and welfare of my native land. 
You ask for precise pledges. In the words of Sir Robert Peel 
‘ you ask me to prescribe for the patient before I am called in.’ 
I decline to do so. I am not a quack, and to prescribe before 
you are called in is quackery. But this I will say, that I never 
will sanction a policy that in the name of union causes most 
bitter disunion. If I occupy the proud position of member for 
East Stucco I will ever be mindful of the unanswerable claims of 
Ireland, and I will never be forgetful of the duty that we all owe 
to the land of our birth, to guard the vital interests of a mighty 
empire and the glory of a people which loves. liberty and the 
cause of human progress.” 

That is taken from the report of the meeting in the East 
Stucco Thunderbolter, but what Mr. Kittle said was different 
in words and style. As an orator Mr. Kiddle is entirely made by 
the reporters. There would be very much less public speaking if 
the reporters were not marvellously kind to the speakers. 

Kiddle candidates for East Stucco seats must, to insure success, 
be thoroughly imbued with the Kiddle principle, that the function 
of a member of Parliament is not to have any principles, opinions, 
and policy of his own, but to represent the principles, opinions 
and policies of his constituency. He is to be the fiddler and the 
constituents are to supply the music of the tunes he is to play. 
The Kiddle candidate must be a chameleon politician, that is he 
must have the tact and the audacity to learn to be blue to the 
blues, yellow to the yellows, and green to the greens. He must 
be a modern Nan of Wapping, who can appear to look at least 
three ways at once. 
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A gentleman who does not appreciate the elasticity of the 
Kiddle political conscience told the hon. candidate for East Stucco 
that he was guilty of duplicity, because he wore a piece of. blue 
riband and assured the teetotalers it was a symbol of his devotion 
to their cause, whilst he assured the publicans it was an indication 
of his sympathy for the blue principle for preserving the public- 
house and all other ancient institutions. 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Kiddle, “what you denounce as 
duplicity is the beneficent toleration which shows respect for the 
conscientious convictions of all men. Why should I not drink 
wine out of a medicine glass if by so doing I can please the tee- 
totaler without offending the publican? To have my meat sent 
to table in a vegetable dish conciliates the vegetarian and does not 
estrange the butcher. My dear sir, I am guiltless of duplicity. 
I only practise a wise, sympathetic, and far-seeing toleration. 
My political heart is large and there is room in it for all principles, 
convictions and creeds. So whilst I am a candidate I shall drink 
wine out of a medicine glass and have my meat served in a vege- 
table dish.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, that The Squinters 
would be an appropriate name for a new party. Certainly many 
candidates, some distinguished and some who have not yet 


achieved notoriety, are courting the constituencies by adopting 
the political squinting dodge, by seeming to look several totally 
opposite ways at once. 

So Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, the awful-sacrifice regardless-of-cost 
candidate for East Stucco, may be known in history as the namer, 
though not the founder, of a great political party, The Squinters. 
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A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


AsouT the middle of January, 1870, an unpleasant discovery was 
made at the rear of one of the houses forming a small square in 
the West Central district of London. 

The discovery was made by a labourer who was at the time 
employed in making some slight alterations in the back yard or 
garden (it would be difficult to decide which term would best 
describe it) of the house. Whilst digging in an angle of the 
garden—for garden I will call it—the workman discovered lying 
a few feet from the surface the remains of a human being. He 
informed the occupants of the house of what he had. found, and 
they at once brought the matter to the notice of the police. 

The body, or more properly speaking, the skeleton, for little 
save the bones remained, in due course underwent examination by 
the police and by a medical officer. The garden also underwent 
a thorough overhauling by the police, more especially the portion 
of it where the remains had been buried. A few decaying rags 
were found in the clay about the corpse, and a large silver watch, 
the exterior of which was corroded and almost as black as coal, 
was also found in a spot immediately beneath where the remains 
lay. 

The interior of the watch case was, however, singularly bright 
and well preserved under the circumstances, and upon it was 
scratched the name, Alfred Pasmore, and underneath the name of 
the owner was the date, April, 1864. 

I was officially present at the time the watch was found, and 
the discovery afforded me some food for speculation. 

The family who occupied the house at the time the discovery 
was made were unable to throw any light on the matter. They 
were most respectable people, and to them no suspicion of foul 
play or anything of the kind attached from the very outset. They 
had only occupied the premises for nine months, and the workman 
who discovered the remains had been employed by them to cart 
away the greater portion of the clay which formed the neglected 
garden beds, their intention being to put good loam in its place 
in view of the approaching spring. It was at a spot where the 
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labourer had been directed to make a new flower bed that he 
excavated the human remains. 

The previous occupier of the house had been a Mr. Pasmore, a 
widower they believed; but they knew little further concern- 
ing him. Mr. H , the head of the family, said he met Mr. 
Pasmore on one occasion, namely, when he (H ) looked 
through the house first with a view to occupying it. 

I started when I heard the name Pasmore uttered. A police- 
man present who had seen the interior of the watch also started 
and looked at me significantly. No one of the present occupants 
of the premises had up to the present seen the name scratched on 
the interior of the watch. It had been purposely concealed from 
them for obvious reasons. 

I questioned Mr. H very closely as to the probable age 
and the appearance of Mr. Pasmore, whom he had stated he had 
once seen. He replied that Mr. Pasmore was a very old man of 
most gentlemanly, and even distinguished appearance. His head 
was handsome, noble looking, but even judging from the short 
period during which he was in his presence, he felt sure that the 
old man was suffering from some great and abiding sorrow. He 
had not the slightest clue as to where he at present resided. 

I was strangely interested. I stated some of my views on the 
subject to my superior officers, and was intrusted with the clearing 
up, if possible, of the mystery. 

My tirst object, as a matter of course, was to find Mr. Pasmore. 

Even setting aside my sense of duty, there was aroused in me a 
strong feeling of curiosity to get at the heart of this mystery. 
Accordingly I set to work in a heart-whole spirit to discover Mr. 
Pasmore, believing that if he were once brought within my ken, 
the most stubborn portion of the difficulty would be mastered. 

My first step was to interview the landlord of the house in 
question. I informed him that I was a detective, and explained 
to him the object of my visit, namely, to obtain whatever informa- 
tion I could from him respecting his late tenant, Mr. Pasmore. 

He received me courteously, and in reply to various questions I 
put to him, said that Mr. Pasmore had ceased to occupy the house 
in Meredith Square about nine months previously. He knew very 
little of Mr. Pasmore. He had occupied the house for upwards of 
six years, and had always paid his rent regularly. He seldom had 
any personal intercourse with him. I asked him if he was aware 
whether or not Mr. Pasmore, who, I understood, was a widower, 
had a son, and the landlord replied that such was the case, but 
that Mr. Pasmore’s son had, he believed, gone to Australia or 
America—he. forgot which—about a year after the house was 
taken by Pasmore. : 
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I made a mental note of this, but took care not to betray any 
particular interest in the matter. 

I was further informed that Mr. Pasmore, when he left Mere- 
dith Square took a house in Brixton. 

I thanked the house-owner for the information he had given 
me and proceeded homewards lost in speculation. I may add 
that to a question I put to him respecting the relations which 
had existed between Mr. Pasmore and his son, he informed me 
that to the best of his knowledge they had been excellent friends. 
In fact he had reason to believe that Mr. Pasmore was exception- 
ally affectionate towards his son. 

Before the elapse of many days, having, not without much 
trouble, ascertained the house in Brixton in which he resided, I 
found myself seated face to face with the man I had so earnestly 
desired to see. 

I knocked at his door and sent up my private card accom- 
panied by a verbal message that I desired to see him on most 
important business. I told the servant that though I particularly 
desired to interview her master I was nevertheless a perfect 
stranger to him and requested her to state this fact to him. 

After some delay the servant returned to the small room off 
the hall to which I had been shown and said that her master 
would be pleased to see me in his study. 

I was shown upstairs and, as I have said, was soon téte-a-téte with 
Mr. Pasmore. 

The description which had been given of him was singularly 
truthful. I have had considerable experience of all sorts and 
manner of men, and I instinctively felt that I was in the pre- 
sence of a gentleman, whatever else he might or might not be. 
Neither had the look of habitual grief upon his countenance been 
exaggerated. ° 

I felt embarrassed at first, but owing no doubt to the fact that 
my host was a gentleman, was soon comparatively at my ease. 

I was sorely puzzled. Could this man, I thought, be a mur- 
derer? Stranger things had occurred in this strange world’s 
history. Truth had outstepped fiction in the creation of the 
improbable. Thus I thought, and resolved not to be daunted by 
the outward show of things. 

“I come, Mr. Pasmore,” I said after a brief pause, “ to,inter- 
view you on a subject which may possibly cause you pain, and 
which may possibly arouse no interest in you; for I have no 
absolute certainty that you are the gentleman whom I seek. I 
indeed seek a gentleman of your name residing in Brixton, but 
I have no positive proof that you are the Mr. Pasmore whom I 
desire to interview.” 
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My listener gazed curiously, almost sternly at me as I spoke, 
and indicated that he attended to what I said by nodding his 
head. 

He was an exceedingly handsome man. His white hair hung 
down on his shoulders and set a face almost colourless, but still 
beautiful, in a framework of silver. 

The light shone full upon him. 

I felt surprised on entering the room, and this feeling in- 
creased as time wore on. But, as I have said, I was in other 
respects at my ease. 

But I had business to transact. 

“The truth is, sir,” said I, determined to drag forth the facts 
by a bold cowp, “Iam a detective and desire to know in my 
official capacity if you are aware that your son has been murdered, 
and if so whether you can throw any light on the circumstances 
attending his death?” 

The old man sprang to his feet, rushed towards me and clutched 
me by the shoulders, saying at the same time, “ My son mur- 
dered! By whom?” 

His eyes flashed strangely as he spoke. He uttered the words 
in a fierce, imperative tone and I felt that he would have killed 
me there and then if I lied to him. 

“Circumstantial evidence,” I replied, panting for breath, 
** points to the fact that your son has been murdered ; at least, we 
have found a dead body which we presume to be that of your 
son, under circumstances which suggest foul play.” 

“Where ?” said he, glaring at me wildly as be spoke. 

“In the back garden of No. 11, Meredith Square,” I replied, 
placing great emphasis on each word as I spoke. 

As I uttered these words Mr. Pasmore’s manner underwent an 
extraordinary change. 

He receded from me and fell back into his chair as though he 
had been partially stunned by a well-directed blow. 

I remained silent for a few moments. 

He broke the silence and said hoarsely, “My son has not 
been murdered then; but tell me in God's name what you 
know.” 

I recited for him the facts relative to the discovery of the 
remains, laying emphasis upon the finding of the watch, and 
describing the name and date which were traced upon it. 

When I had finished he said: “ Listen, and I will tell you all.” 
He was now externally calm, calm as a marble statue, but I 
instinctively felt that within his bosom raged a tumult of passion 
and grief. “For my boy’s sake I have borne till now the weight of 
the terrible secret which I am about to reveal. Perhaps the time 
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has come for me to speak. Who knows? My heart has been 
long breaking, let it break at last. Listen: About a year after we 
began to live in that house, Alfred, who was then about twenty 
one years of age, got completely from under my control. I could 
not be always with him, and the lad’s wildness—for he had a fiery 
nature—increased’ as days, as months went by. He became 
acquainted with young fellows of his own years. Some of them I 
had reason to believe were bad companions for him; others were 
apparently good enough as the world goes. I loved the boy, and 
perhaps my love for him made me too lenient with his excesses. 
His mother had died many years before, and her last request to 
me was never to treat him harshly. Bad or ill for me as it may 
have been or may be in this world or the world to come,I did 
as the boy’s mother wished. I reproved him, but never violently 
checked him. He and I were on good terms to the last. He had 
good points and bad; he was passionate, but was meek and 
forgiving afterwards if, in his passion, he had been unjust to any 
one. Occasionally he brought one or other of his friends to 
our place of an evening. I did not object, but greeted his friends, 
if they were worthy of him, as my friends too. One of his com- 
panions, however, for what reason I could not exactly say, was indes- 
cribably objectionable to me. This young man seldom visited 
us, and when he did I had to make a struggle to prevent myself 
from displaying my feelings towards him in his presence. I once 
or twice revealed to my son how I felt respecting this young man, 
but he only laughed at my misgivings, and said he was the best 
fellow in the world. One night—we had been by this time about 
a year in our new house—Alfred and this companion of his whom 
I did not like, went upstairs after we had had tea in the sitting 
room. I remained below, reading a newspaper. I soon threw by 
the paper, and began to revolve in my mind a matter which had 
been troubling me for some time previously. Alfred, about a 
month before, had confided to me that he had fallen in leve with 
a girl very much below our station in life. I had not said much 
to him on the subject, but whatever I said was to the effect that 
he should not act either rashly nor dishonourably in the matter. 
At the word ‘dishonourably’ he grew red, and said vehemently 
that I mistook his character if I believed he would ever act dis- 
honourably towards any girl. I repiied that I hoped he never would, 
and the matter dropped for the time. 

“AsI sat absorbed in thought, I was suddenly startled by the 
noise of a shuffle which began to take place overhead. I heard 
shouts of anger, my son’s voice predominating over that of his 
friend. We three were at the time the only persons in the house. 
The servant, whose sister was ill, had been permitted to visit her 
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home early that night, and would not return until morning. 
I listened for a few moments doubtful how to act; while I hesitated 
the sound of angry voices ceased, and was replaced by a deep 
groan, full of ominous meaning. The groan was followed by the 
heavy fall of either of the two combatants upstairs. The ceiling 
shook, and the chandeliers over my head rang as the body fell. 
I rushed upstairs, and, entering the room in which my son and his 
friend were, I was struck dumb with horror. My son, kneeling 
on one knee and still as a statue, was bending over the prostrate 
form of his companion, from whose side—oh God! I scarcely 
can say it—a stream of blood was flowing. A torn letter and 
a dagger wet with blood lay near them on the floor. ‘Oh, 
father,’ said my son, turning his face, which was white as a sheet, 
towards me, ‘what have I done? I have killed him.’ 

“T rushed to the body of the prostrate man, and placed my 
hand on his forehead and then above his mouth. It was too true. 
He was dead. I looked at my son and said, ‘Yes, what have 
you done?’ Icould say no more. In tones strangely subdued, 
but full of wild despair, he told me that the dead man had 
taunted him and ridiculed him respecting the girl he loved. He 
had spoken of her with brutal coarseness, had maligned her in 
terms utterly revolting, inconceivably unjust, and on being asked 
for a warranty for his vile assertions, he produced a letter to 
him from her which he handed my son to read. He read it and 
knew the handwriting to be hers. The letter stunned him at 
first. It contained a piteous appeal from her to the man who now 
lay dead to have pity upon her. In a word, it proved him to 
have been her ‘seducer. My son, blind with rage and thirsting 
for vengeance, grasped a dagger which lay with other curiosities 
of a like kind upon a table near him, rushed at the man who had 
ruined the girl he loved, and plunged it into his side. That was 
all. It was enough, you will say, but the tragedy did not end 
here. ‘ You are now,’ said I to my son, ‘a murderer; I suppose 
you are conscious of this?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied—he had not stirred 
from his kneeling posture—‘and I must die a murderer’s death.’ 
He moved at last, flung himself at my feet and craved my for- 
giveness. I was almost mad. It was I who proposed the inter- 
ment of the body in the garden. It was I who dragged the body 
down the stairs of that house. It was I who furtively drew the 
bolts of the door, and with the least sound which ever man made 
whilst helping a murdered man into his grave, drew the burden 
across the threshold, across the garden walk to where the darkest 
shadow lay.” 

The old man was now standing upright, his hair waving and 
his eyes flaming in the lamplight. 
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“] dug a grave for the dead man. I laid the shovelfuls of 
clay gently on the high ground. Nota soul heard me. My son 
came out into the garden while I was thus employed, but I said, 
‘Goin, Alph, or the people willsee you. You are standing right in 
the moonlight.’ But he crept towards me and said, ‘ Father, if 
you will do this, let me help you.’ I was at the time in the act 
of clutching the corpse by the shoulders. As he spoke he seized 
the dead man by the feet. I said ‘Go!’ fiercely and he fled into 
the house. I rolled the corpse into the grave I had made for it 
and covered it over with clay. I then went back into the house. 
When I had closed the back door and was walking down the hall 
I felt two arms round my neck and two lips pressed passionately 
to mine. They were my son’s. In a moment afterwards the hall 
door was opened and shut again. My son had gone from me for 
ever!” 

As he uttered these last words the speaker suddenly flung 
up his arms and then dropped them as suddenly again, falling 
back at the same time once more into his chair. 

I ran towards him, for somehow or other I felt that he was 
dying. 

“ Where,” I asked, “is your son now ?” 

I had lost for the moment all professional interest in the case. 
I merely asked the question through sympathy. A feeling of 
deep pity for this old man had arisen in me. 

“T cannot tell,” said he gasping painfully as he spoke. “He 
left the country for Australia. I have heard from him, but not 
fora long time. I had almost forgotten to let you know that 
the watch you found upon the body was one given by Alfred 
ae 

A spasm passed over his face, after which he continued in a 
low, faint voice, 

“For the first time since the death I remembered that watch 
to-night. You are right.” 

His head sunk upon his breast and he said no more. 

I went towards him and took his hand. It was cold and rigid. 
I placed my hand upon his heart. It was pulseless. 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 
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THE VALLEY OF TEARS. 





Nor a sound wakes the silence here sleeping ; 
Not a ray lights the darkness here dead, 
Save the pattering tear drops of weeping, 
Desolate men and the red 
Beams from the tear drops they shed ; 
For they weep their heart’s-blood, and the creeping, . 
Life-gnawing worm is full-fed less dead. 
With the blood of the dolorous living, not the flesh of the sorrow- 


Yet they pray with undying devotion, 
The men in the Valley of Tears. 
Through lips which are dumb with emotion 
They utter, and deem that God hears, 
Mute words with his subtle, sweet ears ; 
And they manfully face death’s dark ocean, 
Filled full of ineffable fears. 
Oh, high-hearted wayfarers lonely! Oh, mystical Valley of Tears! 





TO A SINGER. 





Ou, singer, can’st thou brook to feed and fight 
Amongst this motley throng ? 

The heav’n should now be trembling in thy sight, 
Pierced by thy magic song. 


Ah, better ’twere thou wert by storm winds borne 
Across the affrighted sea; 

Thy pinions by the howling tempest torn, 
Than thus that thou should’st be. 


Look up! the quivering depths of azure burn 
With thirst thy song can slake; 

And wilt thou not the gross earth proudly spurn, 
Who can’st such music make. 


RicHaRD Downey. 
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Kingdom, \ 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CUCKOO CLOUDLAND: 


A Study on Utopias and Utopians. 
By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 





Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A Létter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 
Ministers. By the Author of “Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 
One Shilling, 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to my Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence, 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davip Skinner, 
M.D,, Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, 


COUSIN DICK. 


By the Author of “A Woman’s Revenge,” “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
“The Lion Queen,” &c. 
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